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At the Inn of Dreams. 

Oh John, My Jo, John, — 

Since you mtist be somewhere out there 
in the misty future, awaiting the privilege 
of hooking me up the back, I can't see why 
I should n't begin to make use of you at 
once, as a sort of mental exerciser — ^the 
intellectual counterpart of those puUey 
things gymnasitun trainers bunco elderly 
gentlemen into having put on door jambs 
in the interest of their digestions. That 
is it, John, I will get up my mental muscle 
on you, developing such a marvellous 
state of health thereby, that I shall be 
able to digest anything in life. 

I want my life unpeptonised, John — I 
want it straight, and all kinds, especially 
all kinds of people. I want solid, meaty 
people, and nice, good, kind, ordinary 
potato-folk — you '11 know what I mean 
because you will be you — and I want 
strange, complex casserole and salad 
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people too, and souflEl6 people, nothing but 
a flavor, and coffee creatures, who will make 
me more brilliant than I am. 

Oh, I have such a lovely idea ! Don't be 
too much astonished at my changing your 
r61e, but do you mind being my fireless 
cooker? That is what I call my subjective 
mind, and I suppose really you are it. You 
see, when I want the truth of anything, 
I think about it with my everyday mind, 
the one on top, until it is at boiling point, 
and then I put it to bed in the fireless 
cooker of subjective mind, and it comes 
out all truthified. It is one of the rules, 
though, that you must n't stir things — ^that 
lets the heat out. You can't mess around 
with subjective mind, any more than you 
can with a cook who knows her business — 
it has to be let alone, except for the giving 
of orders. 

John, dear, I may as well confide to you 
at once my palpitating secret. I 'm so 
much in love with you that nobody else 
will do. When dear, sentimental Mrs. 
Parshall asked me at breakfast — at break- 
fast, mind you, and before I 'd had my 
coffee — ^whether I had ever been in love, 
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I replied briskly, "Uh-huh, all my life." 
And it is true, too — that is, ever since my 
first remembered party, at the age of four, 
when I wept at the general strangeness of 
things and was cx>mf orted by a sympathetic 
little boy. I loved that little boy — ^until 
the next little boy, and so on, until I really 
have quite a lot of miscellaneous know- 
ledge about little boys. Only, it begins to 
scare me a little that none of them is You. 
Now, John, there is a new man on the 
horizon, and I rather want to know what 
you think of him. All boiling and sizzling 
round in my head, creating enough steam 
to blow me up if I don't get some of it out, 
are questions like this: What sort of an 
idea of me has Helen Winthrop given him 
that he should send me that queer, inti- 
mate book. The Gargoyle, without ever hav- 
ing seen me? I can't somehow fit it in with 
Helen's description of the Viking Painter. 
He must be physically glorious, and the 
critics seem to think he has the really big 
thing. Perhaps his greatness is like that 
of a cathedral, with here and there a gar- 
goyle trait just by way of proving that 
he is human, despite his genius. 
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I am SO afraid Helen's Me is nicer than 
I am. But then the Painter Man's Me is 
rather nice, too — I mean he makes me 
think. It was hard to find just the right 
note to strike in thanking a man you had 
never seen for a book that seemed almost 
to have been written about you! But 
John, in strict confidence, I think I did it 
rather well. I must have, since he has 
asked me to write again. It is great fun to 
correspond with Abstract Man. Do you 
know, I believe the reason gargoyles inter- 
est him is because he knows so little about 
them. Probably the idea of sheer ugliness 
in a woman fascinates him as involving a 
contradiction in terms. I don't believe he 
knows women very well — ^but only Woman. 
He probably does n't even want to. He 
said the poor Gargoyle made a mistake in 
explaining herself to Hubert. I wonder. 

John, I have to write to the Painter Man, 
now, right now. 'Bye. 

St. Paul, October iph. 

My Dear Mr. Hartnell, — 

The Gargoyle had to explain herself — 
don't you see? — ^because she needed to live. 
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needed to show that her physical deformity 
misrepresented her. It is the imperious 
need to live that opens all the Pandora 
boxes. And a gargoyle is so especially 
hungry for love. The normal person has 
some conceit of himself, but a gargoyle 
person has to be loved into self-confidence. 
I know, for I am a bit of a gargoyle myself. 
Of course I have n't a squint nor a htunp, 
but beauty means so much to me that I 
am sometimes extremely annoyed with my 
ancestors. There are times when, feeling 
as beautiful as Venus, I am frantic at the 
inexorable contradiction of my mirror. 

Whatever you do, don't take me too 
seriously. I 'm quite capable of thinking 
five different things in as many minutes, 
most of them mere working hypotheses. 
One amused man once said that so far as 
he could see I riiight set my tongue — or 
pen — going, and go off and leave it, and 
nobody would know the difference ! 

Tell me — ^why does The Gargoyle appeal 
to you, and why, in the last analysis of the 
impulse, did you send it to me? 

Sincerely yoturs, 

DoRiA French. 
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New York, October igth. 

My Dear Miss French, — 

I think I love gargoyles precisely because 
of not understanding them. That is the 
source of their fascination for me. Besides, 
we love people not because they need it but 
because they draw it. Why dispel fascina- 
tion by understanding ? Also, why analyse 
the impulse that caused me to send you the 
book ? Why not admire the apple on the tree 
instead of eating it ? But if you will have a 
bite, know that when Mrs. Winthrop and I 
werediscussingthebookone day, sheshowed 
me a photograph of you that seemed to me al 
once the livest and most contradictory face 
I had ever seen. That sort of thing piques 
a painter of portraits, you must know, to an 
interest partly human, and partly artistic. 

Your letters prove to be what might be 
expected, that is — ^unexpected ! Both your 
photograph and your letters make me 
wonder which really has the upper hand of 
you, idealism or that charming quirk in 
your mouth and your ideas. Which should 
you ssiy now? Will you say? 

Audaciously — ^but sincerely, 

David Hartnell. 
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St. Paul, October 23d. 

My Dear Mr. Hartneix, — 

You scare me to death — ^you msOat me 
feel like a squirrel in a tree being watched 
while he is looking for nuts. That is all 
I am really looking for — ^nuts. / don't 
know whether I am more idealistic or more 
whimsical. What difference does it make? 
I suppose idealism is founded on the eternal 
values, and whimsicality on temporary, 
hjTpothetical ones. But are n't we, all of 
us, the eternal in terms of the temporary? 
The delicious quirkiness of human nature 
does n't — ^for me — ^rob it of its real dignity. 

Ideals are inspiring, of course, but 
actualities are so fimny! I couldn't at 
all do with a merely rational humanity. I 
want its foolishness, its weaknesses, its 
surprises, its pathetically glorious victories 
over itself. I love the way it wags its tail, 
idiotically, begging you to love it just 
because it wants to be loved, and not in the 
least because it feds that it deserves to be. 

Good sir, you are inconsistent. First 
you rebuke me for wanting a bite of the 
apple, and rather pltune yourself on your 
implied devotion to that ancient masculine 
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shibboleth, the Mona Lisa, the woman who 
sustains her mystery, and then you pltunp 
questions at me! You are all alike, you 
sons of Adam, — the apple is a naughty 
and mmec^sary thing nntU your loMdnji 
have use for a few statistics ! 

Perhaps my nature is a pendulum, tic 
being idealism, and tac whimsicality. It 
takes both to tell the time ! 

Sincerely, 

DoRiA French. 



New York, October 2Sth. 

Dear Lady Eve, — 

In your indictment of me for inconsist- 
ency, you have put your finger on the 
struggle of the ages, the history of man! 
We want to know, yet we want to won- 
der. We could be happy with either, 
were t' other dear charmer away. We 
could stop with the joy of wondering, if 
we did n't want to know, and be happy in 
knowing if we did n't bitterly regret our 
lost wondering. 

Apropos of the poor Gargoyle and her 
explanations, they bored and alarmed 
Hubert because he had never wondered 
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enough about her to make knowledge of *^<3ii«m 
any value. iRccognu 

The atmosphere essential to love is 
idealism. When recognition begins love 
is pretty certain to fly out of the window. 
Its idealism is the vexy heart of love's 
permanence. 

Shake down a few more nuts, will you? 
I like them even when you crack them on 
the devoted head of 

Yours appreciatively, 

David Hartnell. 

SL Paid, November 3d. 

But, but, but, buti Why are recogni- 
tion and idealisation incompatible ? Have 
you so poor an opinion of humanity that 
you fear to know it lest love and faith be 
destroyed? I affirm, sir, that I am a better 
idealist than you are. It seems to me that 
the deeper we go the more sincerity and 
beauty and bravery we find in people. 

I think it is to oblivious idealists that 
women most often explain themselves. 
A woman has need for recognition of her 
real bravery, her real beauty — ^hers, mind 
you, not any vaguely imagined traits that 
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might bdong to anybody, but the bravery 
that surmounts her particular difficulty, 
the beauty that is the quality of her 
individual soul. 

It seems to me that the very essence of 
love is recognition of individuality, that 
the big things of love are recognition and 
sharing. That is why we so love to be 
loved — such a marvel and mystery it is 
that anyone should be able to divine oiu* 
intention and discern the fundamental 
sincerity in us that aspires and despairs, 
and struggles again, despite our continual 
falling short of the ideal we have of our- 
selves. 

Of course oiu* acts often lie about the 
real truth of us. • Pacts are so much 
stranger than truth — ^truth being native 
in us, and to the manner bom. It is 
isolated facts that are strange, because 
without all the other facts that make the 
whole truth, they seem contradictory. 
What I mean is that people who are dis- 
illusioned don't always go far enough to 
get hold of the truth beyond the fact. 

I like the people I love to have some 
redeeming weaknesses. I couldn't pos- 
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sibly love in the grand manner at breakfast. 
Frankly, could you endure a woman who 
looked at you with heaven in her eyes over 
the muffins? Could you rise to sublimities 
of soul before you had put on your collar? 
Not that I mean to imply that you would 
be likely to breakfast in a coUarless blouse! 
I never can carry out an idea without 
queering it. 

What in the world is your Ewig Weib- 
liche? I don't believe you know yourself! 
There! With that insulting challenge, I 
am 

Yours sincerely, 

DoRiA French. 
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New York, November ^ih. 

My Dear Miss French, — 

Your challenge resembles the offensive 
doubts levelled at frightened little boys 
when it is necessary to arouse their sport- 
ing instincts. I do know most definitely 
that I want a woman to be first of all 
womanly — ^gentle, tender, patient, plastic. 
Yet she must not be a mush of concession 
— she must have a firm-textured person- 
ality. She must know how to be silent, 
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and how to dispense with explanations 
when, with Emerson, I woiald write upon 
the lintel of the door-post, "Whim." Now, 
having presented so much of a broadside 
to your irony, I am going to take refuge in 
the better part of valour, and attenuate 
all I have said by adding that it does n't 
matter much what my ideas are, on this 
important subject, since the tentative 
sentimental adventures of my vanished 
youth invariably put the foolscap on my 
theoretical taste. 

Will you think it heresy? — ^but the truth 
is that art seems to me pretty much all 
that love is apt to be, with the disillusion 
left out. Art incarnates the ideal more 
successfully than love can do, because of 
the greater plasticity of its material. 

I 'd like to write more, but I *m busy. 
Yours sincerely, 

David Hartnell. 



SL Paul, November nth. 

O creator who would shape the plastic 
soul of woman in accordance with your 
dream, how would she then have enough 
otherness for you to love? Or, Messer 
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Narcisstis, is it the reflection of yourself 
that you would love in her? 

You men are all alike — as much alike 
as pease shelled and ready for the boiling, 
to which I will now proceed. 

Definition of ''womanly '^ an innocently 
n^dve word used by benighted masculines 
who neither know nor wish to know what 
a woman is, but only what they would 
like her to be ! A woman, my good friend, 
is not only feminine, with the qualities 
proper to wifehood and motherhood and 
hotisekeeping, but since she has learned how 
to think she is also just as broadly human 
as men are after they have slammed the 
front door behind them. 

A man wants to be considered manly as 
a matter' of course — ^he would be tremen- 
dously astonished if the fuss were madeover 
it that attends ordinary phases of woman- 
liness. He wouldn't want a woman to 
burble about his manliness — ^it would seem 
to imply surprise that he should possess 
anytlung so unique. A woman, let me tell 
you, wants to be loved for herself, not for 
her resemblance to the rest of the sex. 

Art a substitute for love? Certainly 
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art does incarnate the ideal, and does per- 
haps, in that way, give us some of the big 
things of love — ^but so impersonally, it seems 
to me, that our sheer human need remains 
cold and shivering and uncomforted. 

My idea of love — ^the big thing — ^is that 
it is meant to help one to tmderstand 
everjrthing in the world — ^that it is the 
permanent light, mere flashes of which 
come to us in art. Why, when we hear 
a symphony, or a great poem, when we 
feel life in a statue or a picture, for the 
moment or the hour genius, with its great 
gift of sharing, makes us feel almost 
omniscient. But the wave subsides, and 
with it passes that ecstasy of recognition, 
that oneness with ideal truth and beauty, 
and we marvel how it has been with us, 
and why we cannot sustain the ecstasy, 
fresh and new and divine. This, unless we 
have come to tmderstand the capacity for 
love as the root and source of everjrthing. 

Art may be the best substitute for love, 
but I think it is a substitution of the part 
for the whole. Why miss anything through 
fear of any kind of experience? What is 
life for? 
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After all, is n't love God in the human 
heart? 

Will a busy man forgive the inexhaust- 
ibleness of my ink bottle? These subjects 
are as tempting — and endless — ^and myste- 
rious — ^as life itself. 

Yours cordially, 

DoRiA French. 
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Inn of Dreams. 
An aoerflaw meeting. 

My Dear John, — 

There are so many things I don't quite 
dast write to the Painter Man. He begins 
to seem very much alive. At first I felt 
as if I were addressing Abstract Man, and 
of course he really is perfectly concrete, 
with clothes, and a place where he lives 
(I wonder what it is like?) and a preference 
for beef rare or well done (rare, I hope). 
His vagueness is such a temptation to me 
to say all I have ever wanted to say to Man , 
that you as a substitute, my dear John, 
are a heaven-sent inspiration. I can write 
whatever I like, and if it is too — ^weU, too 
revdatious, or too impertinent, I can 
simply dap it into the box dedicated to 
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you, and then having got things out 
of my system, write perfectly discreet, 
"womanly" letters to the Painter Man. 

Now, dear, not-impossible- John, I con- 
ceive you to be the man I want — 
partly what I know I want, and partly 
the delightfully unexpected thing I want 
without knowing it. And oh, glory be! 
with you I can be as egotistical as it is 
my sinful nature to be without having to 
repress it. I 'm sure you are going to 
have a most salutary eflfect upon my daily 
walks and conversation, because when I 
have worked oflf all my egotism on you I 
shall become a marvel of sympathy and 
selflessness. 

An awful bunco game, of course. It 
smells somehow of immorality, but I '11 
be a Jesuit, and let the end justify the 
means. Besides, to whom should one 
talk about oneself if not the person who 
loves one best? — ^and of course you are 
going to be that one. And if you love Me, 
Man o' the Mist, of course the more Me 
I give you the more ecstatic you '11 be — 
won't you? Or shall I see a far-away look 
coming into your off eye, whidi will mean. 
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'*Yes, dearest, this is very, very interest- 
ing, but I now understand you thoroughly, 
and shotild appreciate the chance to ex- 
plain to you a few little points about 
My Self." 

But to business. 

Womanly! I wonder what men think 
they mean by it? I have known any 
ntunber of women who would probably 
qualify — ^they were motherly and domestic, 
and patient to absurdity with their lords' 
whims, but merely as "womanly" they 
had no more individuality than so many 
shredded wheat biscuit. I begin to think 
that what any given man means by 
"womanly" is, simply, a woman's meek 
willingness to adapt herself to his royal 
peculiarities. 

Now, John, it will be your business to 
make me more Me than I am myself, to 
appreciate my proportions of bigness and 
littleness, to chortle tolerantly at my 
quirks, and yet to respect my opinions in 
serious matters. Of course you must be 
strong and gentle — ^that is a commonplace 
of women's dreams — and you will be both 
a dreamer and a worker, white-souled and 
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honourable. You must be strong, as I 
said, but not so strong that you won't need 
me to mother you sometimes, when things 
go wrong. 

Most of all I think I shall love the little 
foibles, the little himian weaknesses, the 
imconscious queemesses that will be You. 
Then, too, you must have a few harmless 
vanities, to match mine, and ridiculous 
masculine habits to balance my absurd 
woman-ways, and faults, big and little, to 
keep mine in cotmtenance. I think that 
we must never scold each other for faults, 
but just help each other through faith and 
love, always remembering that nobody is 
fond of being blameworthy, if he imder- 
stands. It doesn't do to scold me, or 
even to prod me very hard. A touch will 
do. You see, my ego is such a nervous 
beast that too heavy a touch makes it nm 
away and smash things. If you talk to 
it kindly, and feed it sugar, it will do any- 
thing to please you. 

How deliriously, hurtingly queer it will 
be to know anyone so well as all that comes 
to! 

You can't imagine how I'm longing to 
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chudde at the Cave Man in you, that will '^^ 
address me in the Amiable Imperative — t mpera- 
modem substitute for a dub — ^all the time "** 
solemnly unconscious that I '11 be laughing 
at you for thinking you can drive such a 
quicksilver thing as I am — but loving you 
all the time for the big, quiet qualities 
back of the dub. 

But, John, you must never be too calm 
and sure and heroic, and keep things from 
me. There is an austere intimacy, a 
meeting upon high ground, that two who 
love each other can't forego without 
missing knowledge of each other that they 
can't well do without. You and I must 
share things always, big and little. I have 
seen people grow apart just because of 
being too considerate of each other to talk 
things over, and say the explosive things 
everybody feds once in a while. Of course 
one does n't want a person he loves to be 
weak — ^to moan or whine or drivel con- 
tinual complaint, — ^but in a true intimacy 
it is n't best to cork up things that may 
generate explosive gases. Reticence, I 
suppose, is largdy compounded of pride 
and sensitiveness — ^but after all, one can't 
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dogmatise about it. People have a right 
to some spiritual hinterland. 

Do you know, sir, that it is two o'clock 
in the morning, and my toes are cold. 
There was a storm, but it is over, and the 
stars glitter cleanly in faintly moonUt 
blue . . . so far, so far . . . One's thought 
goes out to them, and beyond them to the 
ultimate verge of dream, tmtil the sense 
of self grows less and less, to the vanishing 
point. One's sotil is bathed in infinitude, 
and is cleansed. 

Good-night, John — I 'm all happified be- 
cause of you. 



New York, November 14th. 

Dear Miss French, — 

So is Art — ^that is, creation — God in the 
human soul ! Is n't it ? 

The trouble with the love between men 
and women, as one finds it, is the limita- 
tion of selfish desire inherent in it. So 
many merely fall in love, a state very 
different from that of really loving, un- 
selfishly and creatively. Loving implies 
domination of selfish impulse, but being in 
love seems to be continual selfish demand. 
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People don't understand love in a big 
enough way. To the averagdy intelligent 
mind it means merely a reciprocity of 
admiration and desire, whereas it can 
be, and should be, a cosmic thing, with 
more kinds of creation for its end than 
the mere physical continuance of the 
race. Love purified of self into love- 
service to the world, instead of love- 
demand for self, is a dynamic force 
almost divine. 

What you say of the measure of identity 
between art and love is absolutely true. 
But art can be so vitalised by this trans- 
muting of selfish personal love into the 
love-service I speak of, that becoming as 
it does a fusion of the human spirit with 
the Divine, it is no longer cold and imper- 
sonal, but is suffused, on the contrary, 
with that which is ideally human. This 
fusion is the quality to be found in all the 
great masterpieces that age after age make 
their appeal to the human sotil. It is the 
immortal essence in them — ^Emmanuel — 
God with us. 

I am immensely interested in your view- 
point on these things. If you have more 
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thoughts about them, share with me. Will 
you? 

Faithfully yours, 

David Hartnell. 



5/. Patdy November 17th. 

Dear Mr. Hartnell, — 

By one of the magic tricks of circiun- 
stance, the most wonderful examples, in 
painting, of your analysis of the big spirit 
in art, came to me only yesterday just 
after reading your letter. 

Do you know the Sixteen Rakkan, or 
Sages, of that wonderful old Chinese whom 
the Japanese called Ririomin? I saw 
them yesterday — ^the originals, too, — ^for 
the first time. They left me utterly 
breathless. In their marvellous faces — 
many of them Aryan in type — ^is the con- 
centrated life of myriads of souls, whole 
races of men. No one who had not, 
through love and suflfering, fused his 
soul with the soul of humanity could 
possibly have painted them. In each 
godlike face are thousands of years of 
htmian suflfering and experience and wis- 
dom and strength. Surely no artist in 
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any age of the world has imaged greater 
souls than these. ^ 

Think of his own greatness of sotil who 
cotdd so project these wonders of the spirit, 
with such consummate beauty, such fusion 
of emotion and intellect and spirituality — 
who could so impress silk and paint with 
his vision that we of alien race and religion 
whisper awed, " God Himself wrought here 
through a human hand and soul." 

These great things hush one to silence, 
and "make it great to live.'* 

There was glorious old pottery, too, from 
Persia and Syria and Egypt and China 
and Japan. Especially I love the great 
oil jars, not only for their iridescent beauty 
of glaze, the result of thousands of years 
buried in the earth, but for their human 
appeal. Think of it. — one can actually 
get from them a breath of the fragrance 
of the oil. It brings their ancient users 
so dose — ^makes them so real — that 
Time seems an illusion, and one gets a 
sense of the everlasting ongoingness of 
things. 

And I love the idea of earth — ^literal 
earth — shaped to the uses of man, and 
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glorified to beauty through man's inborn 
need for something more than mere utility. 
It seems to me that a piece of pottery is 
as perfect a microcosm as man himself — 
earth, man, man's need, his aspiration 
to create something of use and beauty. 
I think that when man first added 
beauty to the things of use, he made 
the first prayer — ^he related himself to 
God. 

Your conception of love is so wonderful, 
so expanding, that it gives my brain a 
feeling of being stretched — and I 'm pretty 
sure it won't shrink again. Love-service 
is of course possible to everyone who can 
realise love in the big way — I mean it 
isn't necessarily confined to workers in 
the arts, but is possible to everyone who 
can make an artistry of life itself. Why, 
it is the artistry of life, is n't it? 

Oh, sometimes life seems so good and 
great and splendid that one hates to waste 
time sleeping ! 

My thanks to you for the quickening 
you give me. 

Sincerely yours, 

DoRiA French. 



Oh, John dear, there is so much to think, 
so much to say, so much to do! I want 
you — ^to help me. 

Don't you feel a queer little shiver of 
consciousness in your soul, wherever you 
are? I should think you wotild, because 
by thinking and thinking about you, I 'm 
going to conjure you out of space — draw 
you to me by the hunger I fed for you. 
I am so full of the wonder of things that 
I must speak, if only to a dream man. Ah, 
but you are real! Somewhere to-night 
you are happy, or sorry, or amtised, or 
excited, or perhaps you are sitting by the 
fire with your pipe dreaming dreams, and 
wondering why you suddenly fed a need 
for ME. 

I wonder if you imagine me as I am, a 
girl with rough, goldy hair — ^it won't lie 
down — and green eyes, an irrdevant sort 
of noSe, and a crooked mouth. I 'm not 
beautiful, but there are those, sir, who 
think I 'm rather nice. And while my 
nose doesn't show it — I can't help the 
impudence aad f rivoUty of my nose— I am 
really very serious minded; only, if I did n't 
look for the fun of things I should blow 
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up into such fine dust that there would n't 
be enough of me for a funeral. The ten- 
sion — but if you are my man you will 
understand all about that without being 
told. 

How do you suppose that Painter Man 
lives with himself at all, at all? I should 
think he would keep himself awake nights. 
I don't doubt he does ! 

Anyhow, I can't sleep — so what 's the 
use of trying? My head feels as busy as if 
it were Medusa's, turned outside in, the 
thoughts writhing and wriggling like the 
lady's serpentine hair. Once I found a 
beautiful way to put myself to sleep, by 
taking each thought that stung me to 
wakefulness and popping it into a sheath, 
like the scissors in old-fashioned work- 
baskets. And I became so absorbed in the 
process that either all my thoughts were 
successfully sheathed, or else I forgot what 
they were about. It is queer about that — 
often just before I go to sleep, I am aware 
of the shapes and sizes of my thoughts, 
but have no idea what is inside of them. 
Sometimes when I have been tremendously 
excited, my mind gets such a habit of 
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motion that long after I have stopped 
thinking consecutively, little tliin flames 
of thoughts — like the soul-flames in 
Rossetti's Paolo and Francesca — stream 
V^ across my consciousness like a meteoric 
shower. They must be the souls of 
thoughts, I think. 

I try to sheathe you, sometimes, John, 
but you wriggle and escape me. But 
then, perhaps I don't play fair with mjrself , 
because — ^here is a confession — I love to 
hug tight the thought of you, and make it 
prick deeper! 

I have just remembered that I dreamed 
of you last night (I 'd been eating lobster !) 
and I knew it was you, but I couldn't 
see your face. You were as blank as the 
Cheshire Cat after its grin had detached 
itself and hung so charmingly in space. 
Strangely enough I haven't tried before 
to imagine what you will look like. There 
is just one thing I insist upon — your mouth 
mtist be too large. A man's mouth is 
never the right size imless it is too big. 
Fancy a small-mouthed man! He would 
be mim and stingy and narrow and cold 
and hateful. Dogs and children would nm 
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from him. Of course it must n't be too 
lippy a mouth — the kind that somehow 
suggests raspberry turnovers — ^but just 
good and generous and flexible. I think 
your mouth will be that kind — sensitive and 
laughing and emotional, but as firm in 
gravity as Plymouth Rock. And your eyes 
— grey I think — ^will look as from moim- 
tain tops to far horizons, and they will 
have all sorts of weather in them, from the 
glorious fresh days of the soul vigorous, 
to misty days of dreams, and even the 
lightnings of offended Jove. 

And because you have a varied climate 
you will imderstand mine. You'll know 
that I 'm nicest after a thunderstorm. 
And you will imderstand when I have fogs 
— ^with chill east winds of sick foreboding 
that blow in from Life and confuse me 
utterly about this world and the next. 
And then you will laugh with me when 
the wind swings round to the western 
gates of the day, and everything swims 
in golden glory. Oh, the joy of the 
clearing! 

Maybe Man, I must go to bed-^and 
sleep if I can. 
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New York, November 25ih. 

Dear Miss French, — 

I am glad — ^from the heart — if any 
thoughts of mine are suggestive to you. 

And thank you, a thousand times, for 
giving me your impressions of the Ririo- 
mins. I have seen only copies of them, 
with the inevitable dilution of feeling — of 
grasp — ^inseparable from copies. But I 
can well understand the great power of 
the originals. 

I like your new angle on pottery as a 
microcosm of man. I suppose it is one of 
the explanations of the amazing way in 
which old pots "compose" with some of 
the modem painters — especially Whistler 
— showing not only an identity of feeling, 
but even of technique, in the broad sense. 
It makes one feel that there is the same 
relation between the folk-quality of one 
of the old oil-jars you speak of, and 
our developed, deeply conscious modem 
art, as there is between folk-song and 
the highly evolved art-music of which it 
is the foundation. 

It is corking fim to see the unity of 
things, is n't it? 
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Do you ever come to New York? I 
shotdd like to show you some things I 
know here. 

Sincerely yours, 

David Hartnell. 

St. Paul, December 3d. 

Dear Mr. Hartnell, — 

That idea of pottery as a germ of paint- 
ing in the way that folk-song is a germ of 
art-music, delights me ! The folk element 
makes always for vitality, don't you think 
so? 

Music is the most and best of me, the 
thing through which I approach every- 
thing else. It is my mother-tongue in 
art, the art-language in which I do my 
thinking about all the different kinds of 
expression. 

I have been composing to-day, setting a 
strange little Irish sort of poem, half-happy, 
half-tragic, that came to me when I woke 
this morning, and sang at me tmtil I had 
to do something about it. There are some 
strange, creepy dissonances in my song, 
but they happen — ^magically! — on the 
right words, and I think the harmonies 
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they lead to are implicit in them. How 
inevitably we feel sure of the ultimate 
beauty and lightness of things — ^that dis- 
sonance is just something by the way. 
To be sure, there are passages in life, so 
to speak, that are impleasantly like some 
of our tdtra modem music — ^that which 
has too much dissonance, too few points 
of harmony to satisfy either ear or 
imagination. 

I suppose that to each one of us art is 
the symbol of his own experience exalted 
into something that gives assurance of the 
perfection we crave. To me, music is the 
best symbol of life because of its disso- 
nances and resolutions, and because there 
is something imperious in our souls that 
demands the final consonance. 

I heard Tschaikovsky's Symphanie Pa^ 
thitigue yesterday for the dozenth time. 
What a miracle of beauty it is! But it 
does n't imply the whole truth. It seems 
to me that it wotdd send a man contemplat- 
ing suicide over the brink. It is the very 
apotheosis of hopelessness. There is in 
it a pagan grandeur, a something Titanic, 
as of Atlas carrying the burden of the 
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world. It is magnificent to stand fast in 
despair, but surely as splendidly wrong as 
Omar was when he wrote — or was it one 
of Fitzgerald's interpolated ideas? — 



O Thou who Man of baser Earth did make, 
And ev'n with Paradise devised the Snake: 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened — Man's forgiveness give — and 
take! 



Somehow the symphony is like that, 
yet it is great art, throbbing with the agony 
of a valiant human soul, striving to give 
his sense of things the beauty perceived 
by the overborne but unbeaten god in him. 
Somehow the valor, the sheer gallantry, 
of marching so cheerily toward eternity as is 
done in the third movement, is almost more 
touching than the gloriously desperate 
theme in the first — ^you remember? — ^when 
the violins rise into a poignancy hardly to 
be borne. It always seems to me that in 
the last movement Death stalks about 
audibly, gloating over his work, and that 
when he goes nothing is left but the 
primeval silence of space and eternity. 
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Yes, I do sometimes go to New York. 
Indeed, I am hoping to go down in March 
for a stay of some weeks. It will be 
delightful to see things with you. 

Sincerdy, 

DoRiA French. 
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. Well, John, I 've written and written 
to the Painter Man, all I thought he could 
stand, and I feel as communicative as ever. 
So please listen while I say what I please. 
Writing to the Painter Man is like riding 
decorously in a beautiful park. Now for 
the open coimtry, to gallop wildly, or jump 
fences, or crop grass by the roadside if I 
want to. 

To begin with it has been a wretch of 
a day — a, whimpering, snivelling, whining 
pariah of a day — sl homeless day — ^a tramp 
day, in need of a bath and a new suit of 
snow, and a windy slap on the back to 
encourage it and get it moving — a very 
Ishmael of a day, muttering "I care for 
nobody, no, not I, and nobody cares for 
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But why do I go on talking about it 
when it did n't matter to me at all? For 
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in me it has been a beautiful Jtrne day, 
because I woke up this morning with a 
flock of winged words in my head, flut- 
tering and darting and rising into the 
blue, and dropping out of it singing 
themselves into a little lovely poem. And 
when I had caught them all, alive and 
throbbing, the 'Way-off Person in me sang 
a little song of jubilation, and the words 
crooned to it — ^^and there it was, Maybe 
Man, the very darlingest song I have ever 
written ! 

And I played it and played it, and sang 
it over and over, and loved it because it was 
so little and dear and quaint — and all of a 
sudden I wanted you as I never had before. 
I was so tired and excited and lonely that 
I had to play Chopin — some of the Pre- 
ludes and Nocturnes. It was a perfect 
orgy of loneliness, but after I had orged 
awhile I felt better, and steadied myself 
with some Bach. 

Someone told me the other day that 
when Bach was annoyed he would go and 
write a two- voiced Invention ; that when 
really angry he would make it a three- or 
four- or five- voiced affair, while a towering 
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rage produced a complicated and mag- 
nificent Fugue. I wonder if that was n't 
his way of arguing the matter to a con- 
clusion triumphant for himself. Somehow 
he always makes me feel that the game is 
worth while. He states the truth as he 
sees it very clearly, brings up all possible 
contradictions, disposes of them one by 
one, reiterates his thesis, and works you 
out logically and beautifully to a sane 
condtision. Bless his old heart, he had 
emotions, but instead of whining about 
them, or working himself into a fit of 
histrionic despair, he downed them, and 
put them into the box, and slammed 
down the cover, and sat down firmly on 
the box. I 'm not sure he did n't kick 
his heels. 

John, that Painter Man has the most 
singular eflEect upon me. When I 'm 
writing to him I feel big enough to kick 
my heds at the Universe, but the feeling 
wears off, and just after I have licked the 
stamp I begin to shrink, and if I don't mail 
the thing at once I want to tear it up and 
write something quite different. I wonder 
why? 
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It is the comfort of you, you vague 
creature, that you help me to think things 
out. It is as if he — ^the Painter Man — 
filled me with something like a drug, the 
effect of which wears off. 

I 'm just sleepy enough to be frivolous. 
I wonder what your taste in ties will be. 
There is one thing you absolutely mtist do 
— ^you must strut — ^just a weenty little 
bit — ^when you put on a new suit of clothes. 
I positively shan't be able to endure your 
superiority if you don't, because I love 
new clothes myself, and feel as strutty as 
a dnmi-major when I first put them on. 

That reminds me that if you don't 
love my absurdities, along with the rest 
of me, it will be all off. And you 'U have 
to be foolish too, I warn you. You see, 
every-day intimacy is made up of little 
things with chuckles in them, and I shan't 
be at home with you if you are too 
sensible. 'Night. 



New York, December i8th. 

Dear Miss French, — 

Your good letter deserved an earlier 
reply, but I have been as absorbed as one 
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must be, sometimes, if one is to solve the 
problem of the hour. 

Once in a while a practical, economic 
strain in me, doubtless derived from my 
Scottish forbears, accuses my art side of 
gross indifference to primary things. While 
man shaU not live by bread alone, neither 
can hungry people be expected to concern 
themselves with beauty. In some moods 
it seems a futile thing to be giving one's 
whole force to the application of paint to 
canvas, when one's inteUigence might be 
helping to right economic and social 
wrongs. 

The crux of my problem lately, pulling 
me away from my work, has been how 
best to help a poor girl who has posed for 
me, and who will soon have to pay the 
price of ignorance and indiscretion and 
love of excitement. The man is willing to 
marry her, but I deeply question the wis- 
dom of the proceeding, and so, intuitively, 
does poor little Rose. He is a worthless, 
violent creature, something over thirty, 
and the two really care nothing for each 
other. Why in God's name should society 
reqtiire of them that they tie themselves 
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together for life? Rose would in all prob- 
ability have to support the child in any 
case — and I feel that she would be unwise 
to cumber herself with still another to 
provide for — ^because that is about what 
it would come to. 

Forgive me — if you need to — ^f or writing 
thus frankly of such a matter, but I want 
a woman's point of view on it, and I be- 
lieve yours is likely to be far-seeing. The 
girl will do pretty much what I tell her to 
do. She is unhappy, but courageous — 
not nearly so miserable as you might sup- 
pose. And she is to be respected for 
taking the consequences instead of trying 
to evade them. 

Will you give me the benefit of your 
wisdom as soon as may be? 

Faithfully yours, 

David Hartnell. 



St. Paid, December 2ist, 

Dear Mr. Hartnell, — 

I thank you for letting me into this 
problem. I think I see it exactly as you 
do. It seems to me the great fact of 
motherhood, bravely met, so dignifies a 
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woman that with sensible people other 
phases of the matter are lost sight of, and 
a possible marriage therefore becomes on 
the one hand a spiritual matter, and on 
the other economic, instead of artificially 
social. 

Indeed, poor Rose may be so steadied 
and educated by her baby that it will 
prove just the thing for her development. 
I think it high time those forced marriages 
shottld be discouraged tmless the two really 
love each other. Only too often they are 
false in essence, and can't fail to be degrad- 
ing, it seems to me. A great deal of love 
has to go to the making of a real marriage 
— ^the ceremony does n't do it. 

Of course a father's responsibility is n't 
a thing that can be other than inherent, 
but if he be an irresponsible sort, in general, 
what good does it do to require things of 
him? Unless requiring might in some 
cases create the thing required. That 
might be. But your account of this man 
does n't seem hopeful. 

It seems to me that whom God hath 
really joined together, no man can put 
asunder; but that it is assuming a great 
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deal to believe that God is present in all 
so-called marriages. 

One does feel a deep responsibility in 
acting upon convictions that go contrary 
to customary points of view — ^but how 
else does the world progress? 

With thanks for your confidence in me 

— it makes one a little afraid 

Sincerely yours, 

DoRiA French. 



Just think, John, of that glorious man 
wanting my opinion about his poor little 
Rose. It makes me happy, exultant, that 
he felt like being simple and straight- 
forward with me in such a matter. 

Of course he chose me because I 'm just 
Abstract Woman to him. And yet, he 
seems to believe in me! Oh, it is the 
people who believe in us who make us 
capable of our best. I suppose that is 
why people grow so fast when they love 
and are loved. They have to make good. 
They have to become the reality of the 
splendid ideal love has of them. 

Even our friends' faith in us is creative. 
We are in all honour — ^and vanity! — 
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botind to develop and exercise the fine 
qualities they believe us to possess. And 
how much more we shotdd try to be all 
that great love would have us. Ah, then 
we shotdd touch the stars, and spurn the 
earth beneath our feet of flame! 

It makes me fed the futility, even the 
destructiveness, of fault-finding. One 
must recognise evil, of course, in order to 
clear the ground, but sometimes I hate my- 
self for taking a certain sneaking pleasure 
in fault-finding. The complacent conceit 
of dwelling upon f atdts to which we believe 
ourselves to be superior is contemptible 
beyond words. 

I can't help thinking of the difference 
between Aunt Elizabeth and Aunt Anne. 
Never can I do anything really well or 
calmly for Aunt Elizabeth, because I fed 
her to be ready for a pounce, while blessed 
Aunt Anne has .so percdved what good 
there is in me, and has loved me so opti- 
mistically — ^believing all things, and hoping 
all things for me, — ^that I am just as much 
her own, the child of her spirit, as if I had 
been bom of her flesh and blood. 

John, dear, please htury, and come and 
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make me beautiful by loving me imagina- 
tively! Besides, I do so want to talk to 
you about everything in the world. I 
want the contesting pull of your mind on 
all I think and feel — the pull of your mas- 
culine on my feminine, reenforcing it here, 
pulling it down there, and sometimes — oh, 
beautiful! — having to take oflE your hat 
to it. 

Once in a while we must get out otu* 
prejudices and box with them. You must 
teach me to be a good sport in argument. 
I hate having my prejudices biffed, but 
I know they need it — ^and so will yotus be 
the better for my thrusts. And we' 11 
play at ping-pong, too, to see which will 
have to drop the subject for lack of wit. 
You will be a playfellow, won't you? 
There is so very much in having playa- 
bility, as R. L. S. calls it. 

That reminds me, if you don't love 
R. L. S., I can't marry you. We should 
disagree too radically. He is to me as 
Emerson's poet to the yoimg man, more 
me than I am myself. Therefore, if you 
love me you will necessarily love Steven- 
son. Only you mustn't love him more 
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than me, as logic would suggest, but you 
must love the R. L. S.-ness of me, and 
beyond that you must love me just because 
I am I, and love you. 

Good-night, Maybe Man — ^you are get- 
ting to be a comfort. 

New York, December 24lh. 

My Dear Miss French, — 

Thank you for so promptly giving me 
your opinion in Rose's affair. I felt sure 
you would be both sincere and wise, as 
I think the event proved. 

Of course the r6Ie of Providence is a 
pretty responsible one, and — ^well, my 
hand is on the plough, and I may not turn 
back imtil Rose's life on the new terms is 
well established. 

It aU means that I shall have to work 
at my marketable trade without any 
philandering after social and economic 
questions other than the one I have made 
my particular job. And I 'm an unre- 
generate creature — ^I love the feel of a 
brush, and the zest of a painting problem 
better than anything else in the world, 
after all. Sometimes the Scotch in me 
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distrusts the absorption that excludes the 
Roses and their troubles, but I jolly well 
forget everything when I 'm painting. 

By the way, Pierce Winthrop finds my 
interest in Rose funny. I don't see it. 
He roars over my making of life what he 
calls a moral and aesthetic dub sandwich. 
But I confess to a wholesome fear of 
aesthetic detachment, because it is so 
destructive of everything worth expressing. 
Don't you think so? 

Ever faithfully, 

David Hartnell. 

P.S. A Merry Christmas to you! 

SL Paul, December 30th. 

Dear Mr. Hartnell, — 

A Happy New Year to you! — one in 
which all sorts of good things will boo at 
•you unexpectedly from roimd comers. 

Thank you for the good Christmas greet- 
ing. I think the letters are the best part 
of Christmas, don't you? Anyhow I love 
everything about Christmas — ^the rustle 
of tissue paper, and the ribbons and seals, 
and the smell of greens and turkey and 
celery, and watching shamelessly for the 



postman, and feeling sure the expressman 
is makisLg a mistake when he stops at the 
next house— everything there is about it 
except the carelessly chosen, perfunctory 
things you get that you don't want. If 
there is anything harder than pumping 
up enthusiasm over the wrong things I 
don't know what it is. But the right 
things, and the kindliness wakened in 
everybody, make up for a lot. 

To go back to your letter. Yes, I do 
agree with you that an artist must keep 
himself open to all the ctirrents, must live 
all over himself, so to speak, or he will 
dry-rot, and his art along with him. 
Whether one make art or not, one must 
live — ^that is primary. 

I think Pierce is short-sighted to make 
fun of you — and not quite fine — and yet he 
probably does n't really mean it seriously. 
Of course humour is delectable, and we all 
love it and live by it — ^at least I do ! — but 
it is n't the highest nor the deepest thing 
in life, though it is often present in the big 
things. But those who make a vice of it 
end by belittling and cheapening really 
important things. 
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It is supposable that Omniscieiice gets 
along very well without htimour. It is 
incongruities that seem funny, and I Ve 
a notion that the closer genius, for instance, 
approaches the great vision of things, see- 
ing them whole, the fewer disparities are 
evident, and the universe becomes much 
less the joke or the tragedy that it seems 
to the partial understanding. 

Is n't humour perhaps otu* compensation 
for being human and limited, instead of 
divine and omniscient — a sort of recreation 
on our hard journey to the Promised Land ? 

It is the salt of existence, certainly — and 
yet one may relish salt without having 
any desire to be pickled. Some people 
one knows live in a perfect brine of humotu-. 
That may be better than spoiling without 
it, as some poor dears do, but it seems to 
me a nattu*al state of preservation would 
have a better flavour. 

As to the artist nattu-e, it is a ptizzle 
however you take it. I read a poem to- 
day, so intimate, so poignant, that I fell 
to wondering what it is in the poet's soul 
that enables him to give his inmost, with 
such terrible definiteness, to the critical 
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stare of the world. Perhaps he has to 
suffer publicity as the price of his vision, 
vouchsafed to him only on condition that 
he share it. Magazine editors would 
whoop at such a theory of poets — and 
perhaps they would be right, in a way, 
because I suppose real poets have after all 
a detached sort of consciousness that is 
hardly personal in its nature. But a poet 
sending out his poem into the world seems 
to me to be a good deal like a mother who 
gives up her duld in order that it may have 
a chance, when, wrapping it tenderly in 
the best she has, she lays it on some door- 
step, and watches from the shadows to see 
whether it is to be adopted and loved, or 
sent to the Home for the Friendless. 

Dear me, what an unconscionably long 
letter for a busy man to read ! But some- 
how you make me talkative. 

Sincerely, 

DoRiA French. 
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Friday-in'the-moming. 

John, Man, 

Three whole days have I steered my 
pen away from you, telling myself I was 
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becoming foolish about you. But the trou- 
ble is I like being foolish — it is the most 
fun there is. That is the very worst thing 
about getting to be thirtyish — ^people 
expect you to give up your beloved fool- 
ishnesses — ^you even expect it of yourself, 
which is an absurd lapse from sanity. 
All the really nice old people I know have 
some redeeming absurdities about them. 
One of the best stories I ever read was 
enormously livened by the most entrancing 
old girl of seventy or so, a really bad old 
lady, who, though she did awful things, 
was so gay and naive and zestful that 
she was infinitely more likable and human 
than the heroine. That is the kind of old 
lady I am going to be, if I can, so I give 
you fair warning. 

But suppose we were never to meet! 
Well, in any case there 's one thing certain, 
I '11 never marry a Substitute for you — 
not even a very Plausible Substitute. We 
afe constantly warned against Substitutes, 
of course, but I suppose Life is sometimes 
like a too-persuasive salesman, who causes 
you to get something you criticise bitterly 
ever after. One might be in a hurry, and 
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then before one could shout ''Jack Robin- 
son None-other!" be committed to Wil- 
liam Smith Just-as-good for the rest of 
one's life. But well-meaning and kind 
as William might be, Jack, he would n't do 
for me. As for you, don't you be misled 
by the advertised excellence of Jill Same- 
thing. She is n't. She could n't be — 
that is, for you. 

My music has been working me too hard. 
It shakes and exhausts and drains me 
sometimes. But my soul is so htmgry for 
it — ^for something it represents, perhaps — 
that it battens on all the rest of me in 
order to get what it wants. Perhaps if I 
ever realise the deepest fulfilment of 
emotion in love I shall be better able to 
dominate the tumult that music stirs in 
me. The men I have known seem to me 
as shadow men — ^unreal, because they 
have not touched the real me. 

If it is fine to-night, and not too bitterly 
cold, I am going to sleep out of doors on 
my balcony, smothered in flannel and f tu* to 
the tip of my nose. Oh, it is such joy to 
sleep under the stars. I dream dreams 
when I sleep inside — ^horrid inconsequential 
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dreams about struggling to catch trains, 
or of the house inconsiderately burning 
itself down when I 've asked people 
to dinner. But out of doors my dream 
skies are dear, and instead of working 
all night, and waking up with my brains 
feeling like old, stretched, worn-out rub- 
ber, I feel alive and fresh, and as vig- 
orous as that Biblical young man who 
wanted to nm a race. 
That 's all for now. 



New York, January^Sih. 

Dear Miss French, — 

You can hardly make yotir letters too 
long to suit me. Yotir point of view 
seems to me so fresh, your understanding so 
deep, yotir grasp on the big things of life 
so sure, that you are a continual revelation 
to me. Certainly you don't need any 
pickling in the brine of humour — though 
you seem to have it abtmdantly. 

The artist nattire is a puzzle — ^but what 
kind of nattire is not? And, of course, the 
artist, more highly self-conscious, of neces- 
sity, than other i)eople, is esi)ecially torn 
by conflicting impulses. 
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The thing I fear for myself is too great 
detachment from purely human interest 
— disinterested interest, if I may resort 
to a bull to express what I mean. But it 
is almost impossible for an artist to have 
that, because — dam him! — ^he inevitably 
makes everything into bread to feed 
himself. 

For instance, I find myself watching 
certain changes in Rose's face with the 
painter's eye, and catch myself at it when 
I ought not to be thinking of surface results, 
but of causes. It is contemptible of one 
to ponder technical problems in the face 
of tragedy, but there it is ! 

And yet, if we don't criticise and weigh 
things how are we to reach conclusions? 
I suppose the thing I fear is disproportion. 
Enthusiasm, no less than disparagement, 
too, comes of discriminating, and enthu- 
siasm is about the purest joy there is. 

I am one of the few artists who can see 
that a kind of genius has to go to the 
making of the best criticism. Some of the 
big fellows in the craft seem to pltmge a 
thing they are considering into a kind of 
bath, a sensitive chemical medium which 
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yields a very tincttire of the thing itself. 
It seems to me, after all, that this second- 
ary art is sometimes hardly less wonderful 
than the creative art that inspires it. 

How the deuce these chaps find the 
right words to convey the elusive things 
that have thus to be transposed from one 
sign-language to another, is what gets me. 
Of course it has to be one remove from the 
thing itself, but they do attain a pretty 
high degree of suggestion, sometimes. It 
is interesting. 

Well, I am putting my criticism of Rose 
not into words, but into paint. I hope it 
is creative criticism! 

And now that I have inflicted my after- 
lunch laziness upon you, I must get back 
to work. All good wishes. 

Faithfully, 

David Hartnell. 



St. Fault January isth. 

Dear Mr. Hartnell, — 

It is so nice to be justified of one's critical 
instinct! Aimt Anne says Barbara and 
I — Barbara is my "truthest friend" — 
knock scandalously. That is, Aimt Anne 
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does n't use that objectionable word, but 
it is what she means, and from our at- 
tacks the dear sotd defends all and sundry 
whether she knows anything about them 
or not. Aunt Anne is so gloriously opti- 
mistic about everybody and everything 
that in unregenerate moments when I wish 
to rend the universe, I regret that it is 
impracticable to put her in the closet until 
she can be bad. 

Seriously, in a big sense, critics are 
pretty necessary for the rousing of the 
dragon public, which stops snoring only 
long enough to growl, with Fafnir, **Ich 
lie^ und besitze. Lass mir schlafen.^* I 
read somewhere the other day that genius 
is the great butter-in of the tmiverse, for- 
ever prodding the bourgeoisie, which re- 
sents being disturbed. It is terribly true, 
too, and in many cases it is the critics who, 
by interpreting, wing the arrows of genius 
to a surer mark than would otherwise be 
possible. 

I delight in an apt phrase about some- 
thing I love. How is this about the poetry 
of Fiona Macleod? "It has an unworldly 
sadness like that of Incarnation remember- 
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ing Immortality." Another bit that went 
straight to the mark was that expression, 
to be worth much, must come from the 
artesian levels of the human soul. 

A thing that has puzzled me greatly of 
late, is why people trained to music are 
so often blind to painting or indifferent to 
literature, and why people soaked in form 
and colour should apparently be tone-deaf. 
It seems so incredible that the one kind 
of perception shouldn't presuppose the 
other. It seems to me all the same thing 
fundamentally. 

What you say of the study of changes in 
Rose's face interests me. You don't study 
her irreveifently, I am sure. She is 
part of your welter of existence, and you 
owe it to yourself and your art to learn 
from her. Why not? 

One's tenancy of a face is such an im- 
mense responsibility, each one of us receiv- 
ing, as we do, a perfectly good, new, fresh 
face, predetermined in its development to a 
certain extent, to be sure, but beyond that, 
when it comes to expression, ours to make 
or mar. Some i)eople give one the curious 
impression of never having made them- 
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selves at home in their own faces, which 
are as blank of individuality as a hotel 
bedroom. You have a feeling that if 
by any chance their souls were given 
a little vacation from their bodies they 
wotdd n't know themselyes from anybody 
else. 

I think if I dared I should call you 
Moses, because you smite the rock and the 
waters of expression gush forth. Poor 
Moses — ^I hope I have n't drowned you! 

Remorsefully yours, 

DoRiA French. 
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Oh, John, 

What a babbler I am getting to be ! And 
I did n't want to stop when I did. That 
Painter Man winds me up as if he were a 
key. A key. I wonder if he is n't one of 
my keys. We all have to have them, to 
set us going, to tmlock us to ourselves. 
That is the best of meeting new people 
— ^they reveal us to ourselves, tmtil we 
exclaim with the little old woman, '' Lawk- 
a-mercy! can this be I?" 

Maybe Man, two little children tm- 
locked me yesterday, and showed me that 
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I want a little boy and girl of my own. I 
had never felt it so hard before. 

Such wonderfiil blessed babies! One 
was a boy, old enough to stagger and blun- 
der adorably, to smile and weep with 
equal suddenness, to be comforted, and 
start out to blunder and ttunble again, and 
the other was a darling Uttle mimosa girl- 
baby six months old, her flower-like lit- 
tle face quivering now and then with the 
breath of some vague trouble arising from 
the world being so new and all, and people 
so queer, and things generally so tmac- 
countable. I thought she felt it as dread- 
ful, sometimes, just to be looked at and 
thought about. It seemed to stir and 
bewilder her dawning consciousness, be- 
cause she always tried to hide her face 
when she suddenly felt these things. I 
was a hair-trigger child myself, likely to 
go oflf into the weeps any minute, to the 
distraction of puzzled elders, and my heart 
always goes out to yoimglings who feel as 
I did. 

The boy, a splendid bonny child of ex- 
uberant spirits, is fairly bewitching, with 
his questioning eyes, his wilful hair, and 
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the dear, funny fat legs of him, trying to 
stride. Sometimes he is fearfully naughty, 
but that is only because his desire to ex- 
periment outruns his judgment — a whole- 
some kind of naughtiness, and one elder 
children ought certainly to forgive! He 
is sincere in his regrets, because he has 
delicate feelings and hates to see anyone 
pained. I think he will make a splendid 
man. 

The older I grow the more it seems to me 
that old people and babies, and those of 
us all the way between, are really all the 
same age — ^that is, our souls are. On the 
other hand — so shifting and bewildering 
are our impressions — ^the modem young 
person often gives me an impression of 
being immemorially old — older than I am. 
But I think years have very little to do 
with it after all, for the reason that in any 
relation the attitude of being older or 
yotmger depends upon other things than 
age. I suppose nearly every one of us has a 
few elderly children who all their lives ask 
advice in a spirit of inexperienced youth; 
while there are others who are self-reliant 
Methuselahs from the cradle. Perhaps 
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the determining factor is less age than 
stireness ; we are simply surer, or less sure, 
than others in certain given fields. 

There are several kinds of old people, 
John, that I refuse to venerate, for the 
simple reason that they are not venerable, 
but are, on the contrary, reg'lar old bad 
uns. When I see ugly old women, their 
faces querulous and bitter with selfishness, 
bullying every tmlucky creature with 
whom they come in contact, they seem 
only pitiable and contemptible. And old 
men, prosy with conceit of their early 
exploits, selfish, tyrannical, and concerned 
only with bodily comfort — creatures im- 
leavened by anything impersonal — ^I refuse 
to honour simply because they have 
buttoned and tmbuttoned themselves a 
great number of years. Old age can be so 
wonderful, so gallant, so patient, so digni- 
fied, so truly venerable, that such travesties 
make one impatient. There is nothing in 
this life of ours, as it has to be lived, more 
deeply touching than dignified resignation 
to growing infirmity. It must be terrible 
to feel one's grip on his faculties loosening 
— to catch oneself in lapses that must be 
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ignored or forgiven by others. People 
preoccupied with the heyday of their own 
lives are sometimes so terribly unconcerned, 
and the older person is ignored in a way 
that must hurt. Besides, some people 
have n't any imagination about how others 
feel, anyhow. 

Of course you and I, John, will have 
evolved a comprehensive and altruistic 
philosophy by the time we begin to descend 
into the shadow. The diflBculty will be to 
live up to it when we have grown so tired! 

The way to tire out too clamorous feel- 
ings, Maybe Man, is to spin an impersonal 
thought-web of them, to catch sleep withal. 

New York, January 20th. 

Dear Miss French, — 

Moses is charmed to wield the rod that 
releases such delightftil springs of fancy. 
He is not drowned, but refreshed "with 
the cool silver shock of the pool's living 
water." 

What you say of the one-sidedness of 
artists is a strange thing, and true, except 
in the case of the big ones — Leonardo, for 
instance, and Wagner, and the many others 
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whose souls were big enough to be versatile 
without showing poverty. But with the 
lesser men, I think, it is a good deal a 
matter of strength, and perhaps of the 
competitive spirit. The special gift, too, 
is usually so insistent that it leaves no 
impulse for the broader development — 
more 's the pity ! I fancy most artists of 
any degree of ability have many possi- 
bilities that never emerge from the poten- 
tial stage to the actual, for sheer lack of 
opportunity. 

I am sore that in an ideal state of society 
everyone will be aeolian to all phases of the 
beauty and mystery of the universe. The 
great ones have nearly always perceived 
beauty of all kinds, — sotmd, colour, poetry, 
law, — ^but with the creative imagination, 
the projective power, focused upon one 
kind of expression or another, the choice 
governed by some especial aptitude, in 
order that each might achieve supreme 
expression in his own field. 

This concentration seems to be neces- 
sary, but its defect, of cotu^e, is that it 
sometimes results in abnormal things — 
slavery to the paint virus, which detaching 
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the patient from causes, delivers him over 
to cold-blooded dealing with effects; the 
literary taint, that reduces everjrthing to 
a phrase, maimered and overconsdous ; 
the mtisical microbe, which not only blinds, 
but permits of hearing only in terms of 
the general emotions, thus causing its vic- 
tim to live sentimentally and immorally 
through sheer vagueness of thought. 

To cotmteract this limiting, impover- 
ishing influence which is the penalty of 
one-sided concentration, and detaches an 
artist from sources — or from the Source 
of sources — ^is a pretty serious problem, 
and I am far from being sure of how best 
to solve it. 

To the creative artist a certain amount of 
detachment from the details of every-day 
life is absolutely necessary — and it were 
strange if there were no such price to pay 
for the joy of creating ! Of course one can 
strive to keep all of his faculties fresh and 
ready, but that is about all a busy, com- 
petitive speciaUst can do in these days. It 
takes a lifetime to learn how to do any- 
thing! I suppose a big artist of any sort 
adnnits all possible influences to the making 
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of his conception, and excludes everjrthing 
and everybody but himself from his 
technique of expression — his idiom. 
I hope I ' ve tapped the rock again ! 

Faithfully yotu«, 

Moses. 



St. Paul, January 26th. 

My Dear Moses, — 

You had better duck, because yoiu* 
acceptance of this patriarchal nickname 
makes me feel so much better acquainted 
with you that there is no telling what 
sort of flood will be unloosed. How- 
ever, you are traditionally meek, so that 
whatever happens you are bound to 
stand it. 

Your letter interested me enormously, 
and I thought of it to-day when I was in 
the Gallery of the Presences, a wonderful 
loan exhibition vouchsafed to tis in spite 
of our sins, — or our remoteness from yotu: 
rich east. 

For a few golden moments I was alone 
with some of the greatest spirits the world 
has known. There, in the vibrant silence 
they live, in paint and canvas and silk, in 
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old handlaid papers and stone and pottery 
and lacquer. 

y\^stler is there — in moods of unearthly 
beauty, in his aloof, remote universe of 
rhytlun and colour and spacing as magic 
as that of any Oriental. How he spiri- 
tualises sensuotis beauty in The Lily and 
The Shell and some of the other wonderful 
pastels! And what poetry he makes, in 
his nocturnes, by that inspired fidelity of 
his to the truth about common facts! I 
love the way his stars come out as you look 
at a pictiu*e, just as if you had stepped 
out of doors from a lighted room. In the 
Bognor, for example. As Kipling says, 
that 's a Magic ! 

There was one glorious golden screen, 
with springing clusters of white chrysan- 
themums and green leaves, each fold of the 
screen a perfect phrase with its part in the 
rhythm and harmony in the whole. One 
does reverence to the master mind that 
conceived it, and the master touch that 
brought into being such visual music. 

When I went on my knees to its wonder, 
that I might examine closely a fairy motif 
of white iris, I noticed a delicate odour of 
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the Orient — an emanation of the stored 
richness of the centuries. I shut my eyes, 
and saw the subtle, deUberate motions of 
the tea-ceremony. I heard the rustle of 
silks, stiff with embroidery of stork and 
pine and iris, and the soft padding of little 
feet moving in gracious service. It seems 
that this screen was made for one of the 
shoguns. Somehow it deeply satisfies one's 
instinct for that which is fit for ideal 
sovereignty. There is much to be said 
for the glorious freedom of the great artist 
under feudalism! 

Then there were fascinating old Chinese 
votive offerings — ^images carved in the 
hardest of stone, of Buddha, accompanied 
sometimes by lesser deities. One espe- 
cially came home to me as having in its 
face true Godhood — ^a loftiness of spirit- 
ual beauty uplifting alike to Buddhist or 
Jew or Christian — ^to any htmian soul 
recognising height and depth and purity. 

TVTiat patient, slender fingers of long 
ago wrought the hard stone to this wonder 
of beauty? What hopes and prayers went 
into it, what transmutation of love? For 
what beloved suflfering sotd so long since 
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dead — ^as we count death — ^was the offer- J?^*^ 
ing made that the dread powers might be growers 
propitiated — ^for such a little while, it 
seems to us from our distance in the cen- 
turies — ^yet to love, everything. These 
things are so hiunan — so moving ! 

Think of the privilege of owning and 
living with these expressions of great beings 
in their greatest hours. There is somehow 
in the place a glad, Uve buoyancy, that yet 
is peace and poise. Silence is alive, dark- 
ness is potent, and light revelation, for here 
is the immortality of the htunan spirit — 
pulsing, throbbing, flowing, with the divine 
thing, the spiritual essence, we call Beauty 
— or if we go deeper yet, God, 

It is fascinating to a home-staying body 
to imagine the rich outlook upon life of one 
who can run to and fro upon the earth at 
will, darting like a flame, flickering into 
dark places to bring wonders into the 
Ught, devoiuing — ^beneficently — ^the mar- 
vels of the ages — a flame that we may be 
siu*e is the passion for conserving, for 
illuming, for adding beauty unto beauty 
that the nations may be glad. 

I have been thinking about the difference 
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in appeal between the remote, symbolising 
Oriental spirit, and the greater concreteness 
of the Occidental. Whistler of course has 
both. In some moods we want to forget our- 
selves and the world of facts, and in others 
we want ourselves interpreted, and the con- 
fusion of life clarified. Sometimes I want 
the Victory, and Koyetsu, and Tryon, and 
Whistler, and Mozart, and the Never Never 
Land. And then again I need Ririomin's 
Sages, and Rodin's Penseur, and Wagner, 
and Shakespeare, and perhaps a vivid, 
throbbing piece of fiction that makes me feel 
that I am she-who-is-being-imperilled. 

Don't you have moods of that sort, in 
which you are eager to participate, instead 
of merely looking on? But there — ^a man 
can have so much more initiative than a 
woman, in actual living, that perhaps he 
has less need for vicarious opportunities. 

Out upon my garrulous pen! 

Sincerely, 

DoRiA French. 



Oh, Man of the Mist! 

How am I to sleep to-night, with the 
keen delight of to-day's impressions etched 
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on my consciousness in lines of fire? I 
don't want to sleep! It will be glorious 
to lie awake under the stars and live again 
in memory the thrill and joy of the day — 
to ponder the meaning of beauty and the 
leap of the soul toward it — to tlunk of the 
life of the dead yet living centuries, and of 
"the long, long while the world shall last." 

Oh, my dear, when shall you and I 
confront these mysteries together, the 
thoughts of each flashing at the call of the 
other's discoveries and enthusiasms and 
delights? 

There are so many things that to be 
fully savoured must be shared — ^beauty, 
truth, love, humour. When beauty rushes 
in upon us, it seems to overflow in us — ^we 
are not big enough to hold it — and eye 
leaps to eye for assurance of the sharing. 
When truth possesses a man's soul, he 
btims to share it with all mankind, and we 
have a prophet, a discoverer, an inventor, 
a reformer, an artist. In love — ^but why 
try to express the inexpressible? — ^the 
longing for that shared passion of the 
spirit which is siu-ely'the highest reach of 
purely htunan experience. 
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lonflinfl And John, last but not least, when 
anything funny happens to you when you 
are alone, it seems as if you could hardly 
wait to tell somebody. And if it happens 
in a street car utter strangers become for 
the moment your intimate friends. 

What a splendid, wonderful worid it is! 
— so glorious that even should I miss you 
it were great to have lived. 

But I want you! How long shall I 
have to wait for you? I want you — ^your 
eyes and hands — ^your arms, and the near- 
ness and strength of you. I want to give, 
give, give to you all that I have and am. 
Perhaps some day you will wonder what 
you have done to waken all I shall feel for 
you — ^but don't you see? — in the beginning 
women love man and men love woman, 
tmtil the feeling is individualised by their 
coming to know — or divine — each other. 
I suppose that is what the Painter Man 
really means when he talks about womanli- 
ness, and what I mean by writing in this 
way to you. It is as general as that, to 
begin with — or perhaps it is that way in 
the measure of our idealism, because 
faulty htiman nature can hardly realise a 
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lover's ideal, no matter how hard it tries. 
It would be rather frightening, I think, if 
one cared tremendously. Perhaps if one 
were very humble and desirous, one would 
be somehow inspired in the difficult blend- 
ing of the real with the ideal. But one 
can't know until one lives it. Shall we — 
you and I — ever rub off each other's 
bloom of fascination? Love is slain with 
such strange weapons ! 

John, you mustn't be too strong to 
need me. I have firmly decided that you 
mtist have some redeeming weaknesses. 
I wonder if there is anyone to whom a man 
can confess weakness without shame save 
to his wife. You '11 have an occasional 
human doubt of yourself, won't you? I 
do so want to mother you, and strengthen 
you with my faith. And yet I must be 
proud of you, too. Your weakness must 
be the measiu^e of yotu: ultimate strength. 

I wonder whether — ^if you knew — ^you 
would frown at this my quest of you? I 
know that a woman's initiative in love is a 
thing theoretically abhorred of men. Yet 
why? — ^unless it is the ineradicable himter, 
in man, that resents being defrauded of the 
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chase. Shakespeare somehow manages to 
keep his women beautiful even when they 
carol their love to high heaven before the 
gentlemen of their choice have the slight- 
est idea anything is going to happen. Of 
course it is all very well when the impulse 
proves to be mutual, but I wish the Bard 
had shown tis a man bewildered and em- 
barrassed by emotion to which he can't 
respond. There was a drama made to 
your hand, William, and you missed the 
chance. Shaw's handling of the theme in 
Man andSupertnan touches only one phase, 
and that vulgarly. A tragedy of tragedies 
could be made of the man standing fast, 
as a real man would, rather than give 
falsity for truth. 

I suppose it is a terrible thing to a right- 
minded man to learn that a fine woman 
whom he merely likes cares for him with 
a demand to which he can't respond. A 
trivial man would plume himself, I daresay, 
but a real man would have his work cut 
out for him in the necessity for a diflBctdt 
combination of truthfulness and delicacy 
in handling a feeling so strong that it had 
overleapt a woman's deep instinct for 
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concealment. Perhaps in the first exalta- ^(^t W 
tion a woman might so glory in giving her «".Hon 
royal gift, for sheer joy of giving, that she 
would n't feel any shame. I can imagine 
that. She would forget herself, not in the 
derogatory sense, but nobly, purely, un- 
selfishly. That would be at first — ^for I 
think women's first exaltation of passion is 
a spiritual thing, less of the senses than 
the imagination. The agony would come 
with the passing of exaltation and the 
inexorable perception of reality. 

Ah, my dear Man of Dreams, what if 
you should not love me? I wonder how 
things will befall between tis. It is just 
as likely to be one way as the other. A 
query as old as human nature: Why and 
how can it be that one of two can find 
everything that is congenial and fascinat- 
ing in the other, and that other feel nothing 
of the magnetic currents that agitate the 
one involved? And what in the name of 
Eros is the intention of it in the scheme of 
things? 

And yet, what an education in self- 
knowledge it must be to love without 
rettun. One wouldn't have a single 
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illusion left about one's charms. One 
would learn to say, not in bitterness, but 
in sheer humility. Why should anyone love 
such an inept, stumbling, unlovable, tire- 
some creature as I? But that would be 
the result of much searching of heart. At 
first, I daresay, one would want to explain 
and explain oneself — ^as if that would 
make any difference ! For if people don't 
understand one intuitively, through sym- 
pathy, one might explain oneself black in 
the face, and, for lack of electrical ciirrent, 
the other's receiving apparatus be entirely 
out of commission. 

It is one of the strange mischances of 
human intercourse, too, that the moment 
one becomes especially desirous of pleasing, 
self-consciousness] eclipses spontaneity. 
Even when I was a little girl, small boys 
whom I admired struck me dumb, and I 
retired to the background, both to gloat 
over them undisturbed, and to conceal my 
ownhorrifying shortcomings — ^hair straight 
instead of curly, and quite the wrong 
colour; legs imtenderly referred to in my 
family as spindle shanks; perhaps some 
fashion of dress imposed upon me by 
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omnipotent elders. Oh, me! the agonies 
of self-consdotis childhood! And even 
to this day I go into eclipse in the presence 
of those for whom I would fain shine. It 
is really a sort of paralysis. 

I wonder which is best for us — renuncia- 
tion or fulfilment. Best, I mean, for the 
complete development and realisation of 
self. Surely it would seem that we must 
find the fulness of oiu* natures in the varied 
adjustment, the sacrifices, the delights, 
the exercise of our powers, that come of 
happy marriage. And yet, if one is doing 
something, and doing it earnestly, one 
must be developing in that direction, 
whatever it is. I know a glorious woman 
who has grown more and more beautiful — 
richer and finer and stronger — ^with rentm- 
ciation; and a splendid man who spends 
himself royally for others while his personal 
house of life is of necessity empty and 
desolate of the innermost things. One 
asks, though, whether the thing is proved 
— ^whether both might not have been even 
bigger people had things been otherwise 
with them. Perhaps the truth is that it is 
a good deal less important what happens 
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*^*"^ to us — ^and there we can't chodse much — 
than it is to choose the right, best way to 
live by things, whatever they may be. 

When I see fat, contented, stupid, self- 
centred, much-married mothers and 
fathers of pert, undisciplined, unlovely 
children, I don't want to be married! 
What if ,in spite of all, one were to grow fat, 
with a physical, mental, moral tmwieldi- 
ness that would obscure all the other kinds 
of need in the world than that for mere 
quantitative families ! 

Of course it wouldn't need to be like 
that, but the idea of it has all the fascina- 
tion for me that horrors like Bluebeard 
have for healthy-minded children. 

Well, John, I think and wonder and 
babble vain things, for all the world as if 
you were really going to read them. I 
want you so ! 



New York, February J2th. 

Dear Miss French, — 

The length of time I have been in answer- 
ing your last letter but poorly represents 
the pleasure it gave me. But I have been 
absorbed and am still, for that matter. 
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This moment, so to speak, is a mere tem- 
porary aberration of sanity ! 

I am working like the mischief on a 
splendid old woman — a great subject. 
Never so got into a thing in my life. It 's 
great! 

Best greetings, and apologies for brevity 
— and hopes for pages and pages of for- 
giveness. 

Faithfully, 

David Hartnell. 
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SL Paid, February i8th. 

Pages and pages of forgiveness, my dear 
Moses? The Lord deliver me from any- 
thing but brevity in forgiveness. Elabor- 
ate forgiveness is far more intolerable 
than none! Brevity therefore, being the 
soul of forgiveness as well as of wit, 
I am 

Yours briefly, 
. One Who Understands. 



New York, February 20th. 

Oh, please ! Who would have supposed 
you would ever be literal even to be 

v/itty? 
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The signature to your letter alternately 
relieves and appals me , the question being, 
One who understands what? Is it that 
you understand the grip of such work as I 
am doing, or — ^forgive me if I am stupid — 
do you perhaps think you understand 
something that is n't so? 

These things are hard to say — but did 
my letter seem preoccupied to the point 
of discourtesy? I can't help it. When- my 
work grips me I 'm htunanly non-existent. 
If I had not had a sudden wish to read 
another of your good letters, I should not 
have written, even so briefly. But i)er- 
haps you thought me indifferent to your 
last long letter, and unappredative of the 
time and thought you had^ given to it — 
and if you did you were wrong. I was, 
and am, grateful that you should take the 
pains to share with me the splendid things 
you had been seeing. 

Please understand really ! I can't speak 
of other things imtil this matter is set 
right. Please make your forgiveness ex- 
plicit enough to convince me. 

In all sincerity your friend, 

David Hartnell. 



pique 

Dear Man-who-will-never-be-stupid,— 
Don't you ever, ever, ever show a woman 
that you perceive she has taken pains for 
you unless you are engaged or married to 
her! Not for worlds and everything in 
'em would I have him know that I tore up 
one draft of that letter, because it was 
awkwardly expressed. I wonder if what 
I finally wrote sounded priggy? Was it 
too carefully expressed? I 'can't help it — 
I don't care if it was. "When I love things 
very particularly I can't help being careful 
in what I say about them. I want to say 
exactly what I mean. 

Of course I know how it is when one is 
busy — ^but he need n't have written at all 
until he had something to say, and was 
willing to take the time to say it. Does he 
think I count on him? Why, I scarcely 
know him. I wonder if I have let 'my 
spontaneity nm away with me. And 
why should he think I think he cares 
particularly about my letters? — I don't 
see what ground I have given him for that. 
Probably he lights his pipe with them, and 
then of course has n't an idea of what was 
in them when he comes to answer them. 
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I must bore him with my talk about the 
kind of things he knows so much better 
than I. Yet I love to work out what I 
think and feel about those big, wonderful 
things. And my ideas are so new to me, 
that they fairly scratch, like a dog asking 
to be let out, and it is such fim when they 
go snuffing along the trail of something 
that has lately passed that way, as if they 
were going to track it down to some tri- 
tunphant finish. 

Well, John, life grows more absorbing 
every year, if for nothing else than that 
making mistakes and learning by them 
is the most heart-rendingly interesting 
thing that we can do. Fortunately — 
because our facilities for education by 
that means are practically tmlimited. 
Certainly there is no time limit set 
upon blundering! 

Bless your heart, you won't misunder- 
stand me, will you? — or show that you 
understand me too well, which is just as 
bad! 

Oh, John — did he think I was showing 
oj0f? — and was I? I shan't answer his 
letter for weeks I 



pique 

New York, February 26th. 

Dear Miss French, — 

I listen for the postman, and feel honestly 
unhappy when the grist shows nothing 
from you. Be generous — ^won't you? 

Sincerely, 

David Hartnell. 

Si. Paid, March 2d. 

Dear Moses, — 

Do you sometimes get caught into the 
whirl of things till you feel like a leaf in a 
mountain torrent? I do. And then I 
feel as if I should like to live for a while in 
a mill-pond, or even a rain-barrel, with 
nothing but the stars to meditate upon — 
and the evolution of pollywogs. 

Last week I ventured to poke my nose 
into the world, and pouf ! along came not 
merely the one traditional blackbird of 
nose-nipping propensities, but the other 
operatic f our-and-twenty who live in Pies 
— social Pies — ^and who flavour the same 
by nipping off the noses of the unwary that 
happen to swim into their ken. That 
sounds rather omitho-piscatorial, — or as- 
tronomic! — ^but I am sure you will know 
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what I mean. The point seems to be not 
to be in as delicious a Pie as possible, but 
at all costs to be in all there are. It re- 
minds one of the traditional Scottish soup- 
bone, of which, as it was carried about 
the town, each thrifty housewife micht hae 
twa bobs and a wobble for a bawbee. 

What a bargain day the social exchange 
can be when it is filled with such irrational 
haste and greed, — everybody trjdng to get 
the most he can for his money, of shopworn 
things he does n't like when he gets them. 

If our local blackbirds made a dainty 
dish to set before majesty, I would tell you 
about them. But when the Pie is opened, 
they all begin to sing — ^in diflFerent key^ — 
about Art Exhibitions with pink tea 
attachments, of who sat with whom at last 
night's symphony, of the latest row in the 
sacred midst of the Daughters of Thing- 
tunmy, and of Mrs. Trjdton's teacup- 
and-candle-light flirtation with the new 
'ceUist. It makes one want to go and live 
in the middle of the woods with the Yonghy 
Bonghy Bo. 

And yet I love people — ^real people, I 
love old salts, and stray darkies, Irish 
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cooks and Swedish janitors, Boston maiden 
ladies, Scotch terriers, and dear old ladies 
in black silk. And I love shy, pretty 
girls, who make me feel Methusalesque by 
offering to put on my rubbers, and boys 
who are real bojrs. And of course I love 
the big i)eople, the quiet great ones, who 
are seeing visions, and dreaming dreams, 
and striving with all their strength and 
gifts to greaten and beautify life. But I 
don't, and can't, and won't love Black- 
birds ! 

Let me see — ^you seem to be bubbling 
and troubling over the idea that I might 
have been offended by the shortness of 
your letter of two or three weeks ago. Not 
at all. I understand about the Grip of 
the Idea, and how nothing else matters 
when it has us by the heart and soul. 

I 'm sorry that brief note of mine seemed 
ambiguous. It was really all I had time 
for. And perhaps I did fear a little that I 
might have bored you with my talk of 
things you doubtless understand far better 
than I do. I had a little imcomfortable 
tug of a feeling that I might have seemed to 
you as inept as a girl I once encountered in 
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a Vermont summer plax^e, who conversed 
after this fashion : 

"Are you fond of Nature? I just love 
Nature." And upon my unwilling assent 
to loving anything she did, added, "And 
literature, too — I just love literature. 
Don't you?" 

Really, you know, I don't ever have 
any consciousness of being kind when I 
express myself at length. I do it, I 'm 
afraid, for my own sheer pleasure in 
sharing, and for the joy of getting things 
formulated. 

And another reason why I write you at 
such length is that you represent Abstract 
Man — and to that gentleman I naturally 
have a great deal to say. Any woman 
would! 

Sincerely, 

DoRiA French. 



P. S. I hope I don't seem flippant. 
I 'm not, really. Does the length of this 
letter prove the comprehensiveness of my 
imderstanding? Women always write 
longer letters than men, anyhow — ^it is the 
nature of the critter. 
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Mr. John Maybeman, 
The Bachelors' Club, 
Dreamtown. 
Dear Sir, — 

You are urgently requested to report 
forthwith at the residence of Miss Doria 
French, at the Inn of Mischance, and tak- 
ing that young person by the shoulders 
shake her into some semblance of common- 
sense. 

Why do I tell all I know to that Painter 
Person? Something about him makes me 
babble. I can't seem to help it. I think 
it must be because I have n't seen him. I 
wonder whether I overdid it? — ^that care- 
less, preoccupied good nature. And did 
the lady protest too much? Oh, dear! I 
rather wish I had that letter back! 

And he does n't like women to explain 
then^iselves. I wonder if it was horrid of 
me, or just foolish, to remind him that I 
wasn't being kind in writing at such 
length. 

How fatally easy it is for people to mis- 
understand each other ! Sometimes a very 
imp seems to perch on pen or tongue, and 
because of a confused mind one allows some 
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casual circtimstance to misrepresent one 
utterly. It ought to make one think 
twice before jumping at conclusions about 
other peojie. 

Sometimes, too, tense nerves tell tarra- 
diddles about us, either by over-emphasis, 
or an apparent indifference that may only 
be caused by fatigue. ^And all the time 
the soul sits up aloft grieving over the 
imperfection of the machinery. 

It is easy to think these things in calm, 
impersonal moments, but living by them 
when occasion arises is another matter. 
Our egos are such sensitive, spirited things. 
I wonder whether the sheer ego is n*t al- 
ways either god or beast, first the one 
and then the other, according to whether 
the soul is at home or not. Sometimes I 
am sure my soul sits shivering and mum- 
bling in a comer of me, dethroned and cow- 
ering. Where does it come from — that 
strength that enables it to climb up again 
where it belongs? Prom God, I suppose, 
when He sees that the soul needs to be 
fed — ^that it is too weak and indifferent 
to feed itself. That sudden influx of 
strength and fulness and peace is known 
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to every one of us who has resisted tempta- 
tion, or triumphed over i)ettiness. 

Dear Man, we '11 remember these things, 
I hope, when we are less or other than the 
selves we were meant to be — ^that is, if 
you ever, ever come alive. 

New York, March 5/A. 

Dear Miss French, — 

Many thanks for your letter. It is good 
of you to understand — ^but you must never 
think of yourself as inept, or that you could 
possibly bore me. And yet, on second 
thoughts, it was inept of you to compare 
yourself with the young woman who loved 
nature and literature with such engaging 
vagueness. I feel strongly that your love 
of beauty is a vital and beautiful thing, as 
fresh and bubbling as spring water. 

Having got the worst of my old woman 
out of my system, so to speak, and trans- 
ferred to canvas, I am once more a hviman 
being. 

Are you really coming East soon? 
There are so many things I want to show 
you. 

Just now I am interested in an exhibi- 
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tion of pictures at an east-side settlement. 
I myself am astonished at the eagerness of 
the people to understand, and enjoy im- 
mensely the questions they ask. You see, 
the scheme is for some of the fellows to be 
on hand every day and evening to explain 
as simply as possible the intention of the 
things shown, and their qualities generally. 
These i)eople are n't a bit afraid of showing 
ignorance, so that they often ask big fun- 
damental questions that put one on his 
mettle to answer. 

It is good to see the leap of intelligence 
in those tired faces, when some idea hits 
and rings the bell. It is splendid fun 
getting right down to the roots of things — 
the simple fundamentals of good pictures, 
away from the sophisticated fluff of the 
studios — ^and showing those workers that 
art is not a detached thing for the few, but 
the expression of the soul of all, so that 
everybody can find his relation to it. 
That is the task, as I see it, to show the 
people how and wherein beauty and truth 
belong to each one of them by right of 
something in his soul, of which he may not 
be definitely conscious, but which is there, 
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and can be reached if he is approached with sp(rit ot 
sincerity and intelligence. «rotber. 

One longs to bring something good into 
the lives of creatures cramped by economic 
laws, the working of which must change, 
to be sure, with the growth of the spirit 
of brotherhood — ^but Lordy , it 's slow ! 
Nevertheless, growth can be seen, and 
something more human than the present 
state of affairs must win in the end. One 
life seems too short for the service ! 

Yes, one does get caught up into the 
swirl of mere things more than is profitable. 
I was amused at the way you put it. The 
blackbirds are tiresome — one grudges time 
to any but real people. 

Write me of what you are doing and 
thinking. I am always interested, believe 
me. 

Paithftdly yours, 

David Hartnell. 

St. Paul, March nth. 

Dear Mr. Hartnell (since you repudiate 
Moses!), — 
I am immensely interested in the work 
you speak of for your east-siders. How it 
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must multiply experience to come so close 
to the lives of those real people who are 
doing the hard work of the world, and so 
often not in the joy of the working, but 
painfully, doggedly, and because they 
must. That informal method which pro- 
vides for the asking and answering of 
questions must be immeasurably more 
helpful than any ntunber of formal lectures. 

Speaking of lectures I went to one on 
philosophy yesterday, and the most I got 
out of it was in studying the face of the 
speaker, a Scotchman, whose method of 
arriving at conclusions, I felt certain, had 
been largely that of Sentimental Tommy 
when he tried on the bereaved little boy's 
black coat to see how it felt to be a mourner. 
The face was Protean in its capacity for 
changes, and it seemed to me that he must 
have lent himself experimentally to so 
many pains and passions, so many heights 
and depths, that he had need of qualities 
like those of a great actor. 

How else can a man assure himself, in 
the modem scientific spirit, that certain 
things are true? Conviction through 
being oneself the subject of experience 
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wotild seem to be incontrovertible, and 
precisely the definite basis the scientific 
philosopher should reqtiire of himself. 

Of course imagination and insight are 
indispensable, but real emotions are such 
surprising things, in the unexpected revela- 
tions of ourselves that they make to us, 
that it seems to me no amount of vicarious, 
imaginative experience could adequately 
take their place in a scientific investigation 
of the nature of things. And since a 
philosopher needs to know — ^really know — 
the welter of life he is trjring to rationalise, 
it seems to me he must be uncommonly 
busy living, and that he must have at its 
supremest the histrionic instinct, i. e,, the 
ability to act and react with all the spon- 
taneity in the world, while he is at the 
same time acutely conscious, with some 
detached critical faculty, of his own most 
elusive shades of feeling. 

This man I heard yesterday is said to 
have a wife who is a sort of Patient 
Griselda, meek and dowdy. Well, why 
not? — ^at least as to the meekness. Think 
how tired such a busy body as her man 
must get, living so hard! How could 
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such a man bear his life — in the intervals 
of his professional living — ^if the wife of 
his bosom had a fractious, assertive ego? 
No, he would need Griselda, a down- 
cushion of a wife, a quiet mother-person 
to say " There, there," at him when he 
was fractious — or else he should have — 
and in the end this would be far better for 
him — 3, sparkling being with intuitions for 
the correction of his logic, whimsicalities 
for the relaxation of his mind, and illogical 
sayings and doings to keep him fresihly 
interested in the vagaries of hiunan crea- 
tures. And if she wished to keep him agog 
forever and ever, she must above all things 
elude his analysis and classification. Never 
should he be able to say of her, "She is 
one of those women, who, etc." Rather 
should he be moved to murmur — say 
on their golden wedding anniversary— 
"Well, if she doesn't beat the Immortal 
Dutch!" 

I 'm not sure the game would be worth 
the candle — ^for the woman — ^but what a 
triiunph it would be for her to conquer her 
need to be imderstood — ^which is pretty 
nearly woman's prime weakness. It wotild 
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be success indeed so to share the Divine 
qtiality of being past finding out that not 
even the companion of fifty years cotild 
prophesy of her with any certainty. I 
suppose that incomprehensibility of fas- 
cinating women is really like the weather 
— ^apparently capricious, and not to be 
imderstood of men, while in reality in 
perfect consonance with the fundamental 
laws of their being. 

There is no doubt that women have 
climate, just as localities have. They 
whose atmosphere is fogged from the 
marshes of the spirit may hold men in the 
inertia that comes of miasma, a state in 
which their temperature is likely to have 
several degrees of fever. I have an idea 
that women free of these mists of the earth 
earthy, but not high enough to share the 
sky-bom mists of the heights, do not hold 
men so long as do their sisters — ^although 
there is no accounting for what persistent 
idealisation can accomplish in the way of 
a flattering haze. But it must be the 
high women, whose mysteries are of the 
heavens, who hold men as do their mothers 
— perhaps for the same reasons. A man 
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capable of scaling the heights of such a 
woman would have a great view from the 
summit, and '' make the heaven of heavens 
his dwelling-place." 

What an tmderstanding that would be! 
Stevenson never said a more searching 
thing than in that last of his three ques- 
tions and answers: '' *Do you understand 
me?^ 'God knows! I should think it 
highly improbable.'" 

What untouchable monads we are I 

It is strange beyond all else — ^that mad- 
ness to be understood by somebody that is 
felt by nearly all of God's creatures — 
perhaps all. And words are so cltimsy, 
compared with wireless methods possible 
between people in the same key. Have 
you ever found yourself so keyed as to 
"pick up" wireless messages not meant for 
you? I have — but while it is interesting, 
it is disconcerting, to get things you are n't 
meant to know about. 

I wonder if a court of women would 
impeach me for revealing to a mere man 
the secrets of the feminine prison house. 
Probably not, for the reason that they 
would disagree as to the truth of what I 
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have said. And indeed I might disagree 
with it myself to-morrow! 
All good greetings to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

DoRiA French. 

P.S. Tell me something, Moses. Why 
are women in art less great than men? 

D. P. 

Dear Jack-o'-Lantern, — 

Lend me your light, while I look at 
things. I wanted to go on about Women 
to that Man, but I was ashamed to make 
my letter any longer. 

Why is it, you man of the mist, who 
ought to know all about foggy things, that 
some women, so much more than others, 
have an inborn gift for externalising their 
individualities in Things — of getting into 
their surroundings the especial flavour of 
their personalities? They emanate into 
Things. They shape and devise the mate- 
rial world to the needs of their own 
partictilar selves, instead of putting up 
with ready-to-wear, -eat, and -use things. 

I do so admire that concrete kind of 
intellectuality, that domination of Things ! 
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Somehow there is a fine dignity in such 
material mastery. It is a better mastery 
than lies in turning away from things and 
ignoring them. I believe we have been 
given our senses quite as much for sheer 
enjoyment of right sorts, as for the experi- 
ence of which our souls are supposed to be 
in need for educational purposes. Our 
sense of beauty proves it. 

It always seems to me that flowers, and 
stmsets, and delicious odours, and the 
glory of the sea, and the wonder of the 
misty hills, with all the other natural 
enchantments, give us assurance of the 
sheer kindliness of God. I think He must 
really mean us to have a good time living. 
But we are pretty stupid sometimes, and 
want the complex things that have to be 
bought with blood and tears, instead of 
the simple things of gift. 

Man of men, will you come simply, of 
God's bounty, or shall I have to pay for 
you with pain — ^and even perhaps feel 
doubtful of the pain's worth? However 
it is to be, I want you to come alive to me, 
to walk into my life and possess it, and 
make me live in flesh and blood real- 
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ity, instead of — always and always — ^the 
shadow and the dream. 

I must look on Camelot — ^the very thing 
itself — ^though the mirror crack, and the 
web of life ensnare me: Like the poor 
Lady of Shalott, I must fare forth to 
whatever fate betide. I 'm such a tired, 
empty, eager, longing, hungry Doria! 

New York, March ifth. 

Dear Miss French, — 

I like your poetry about women, and as 
to whether it is true or not — ^almost any- 
thing is true about women, if not about one 
woman then about another ! 

As to their failure to attain supreme 
greatness in art — ^there you put me a very 
complex question! Apropos, I saw the 
other day one of the several successful 
plays by women, and clever as it tmdoubt- 
edly was in some ways, I cotild not concede 
that the author quite made her point. The 
thing was theatrical rather than dramatic, 
violent where it shotild have been powerftil, 
and hysterical where it was meant to be 
impassioned. It was about an important 
thing, and it should have moved one and 
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didn't. Why? It seemed to me it was 
because the author hadn't a sufficiently 
sure grip on reality, and that in a char- 
acteristically feminine way — ^through ex- 
cess of feeling, undisciplined emotion, — she 
failed of the just, impartial attitude. In 
short, it seemed to me she weakened the 
case by special pleading and unfairness 
to the culprit. 

The man in the play was a cave man, 
with a primitive attitude toward woman- 
hood which he carelessly justified after 
the fashion of Adam, but the case against 
him could have been greatly strengthened 
by his having been given a chance to repair 
the mischief he had done. Then his 
failure to make good wotild have been 
punishable with a larger measure of justice. 

Strength is powerftil; it is weakness 
revolting from itself that is violent or 
hysterical. Perhaps that is why, in art, 
a woman's handling of a subject, or a 
situation, or a theme, requiring strength 
and breadth, has the defect of her newness 
at the business of mastery. 

Besides, a man's imagination can be 
verified and enriched by his greater power 
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of initiative in choosing experience. A 
woman's very fineness limits her possible 
range of verification. Henry James speaks 
somewhere of ''the amused freedom of an 
observer as irreverent as a creator." But 
so emotionally is a woman's work con- 
ceived, and so intuitionally, that the habit 
of her mind is foreign to revision or re- 
casting. When women learn to subject 
their inspirational efforts to an impersonal 
species of criticism that is a losing of one's 
life to find it, they will make a great gain 
in the direction of achieving art that will 
stand the test the impersonal critic is 
bound to apply to it. 

I suppose no one is likely to deny that 
the man artist must have in him something 
of the subjective, the feminine principle, 
in order to create. And so the woman who 
wotild create must have something of the 
masculine in her make-up. Now it seems 
to me that in a man's imagination the 
projective power is native and vital, while 
in the woman it is freakish — ^perhaps 
natiiralised. The projective instinct is in 
all generations of men, and in only sporadic 
women. But the more one tries to get 
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into this subject the more contradictions 
he finds. Perhaps I had better stop! 

After all, the gist of the matter is prob- 
ably that art withdraws from a divided 
allegiance. A big artist, if circumstances 
require it, will sacrifice everything to his 
art — even his love, and the woman he loves, 
while with a woman it is likely to be the 
other way! — she will sacrifice everything, 
even her art, to the man she loves. 

The laws of creation are terribly rigorous. 

Faithf tdly always, 

David Hartnell. 

P. S. I don't repudiate Moses, but 
somehow I forget about him. 



St. Paul, March 22d. 

Dear Mr. Hartnell, — 

I am immensely interested in your theo- 
ries about women artists, especially in the 
idea of their inability to verify their 
imaginings about things as ftilly as men 
can. I know, too, that a woman's emotions 
get between her and excellence to a dis- 
heartening degree, and in many ways. It 
is all true — and yet — ^why are we given 
the imptilse to create if we are n't designed 
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at last to attain the heights? Don't you 
suppose we may be able to justify our 
impulse some day? 

Your epigram about men, women and 
art — ^that a man will sacrifice everything to 
art» even love and the woman, while a 
woman will sacrifice ever3rthing for love, 
even her art — is a great deal more than the 
half-truth epigrams are accused of being. 
And yet, how many women regret it, 
when it is too late! 

It seems to me that the woman creator 
must have always in her sotil — ^the inner- 
most of it — something she canH sacrifice 
to a man, even if she would. Do you 
remember in Peter and Wendy what the 
uncannily wise Barrie says about Mrs. 
Darling's romantic mind — that it was like 
the tiny boxes, one within the other, that 
come from the puzzling East, and that 
however many you discover there is always 
one more? And he tells us that Mr. 
Darling got all of her except the innermost 
box, of which he did not even know the 
existence. 

I read somewhere the other day that a 
woman will do everything for a man 
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except renounce him. If that is true, 
fancy the dilemma of yovix artist who would 
renounce the woman! Can't you picture 
him frantically painting, or sctilping, or 
writing, or what not, with a woman 
clinging roimd his neck with her eyes shut? 
Perhaps it is true that some women will 
sacrifice even the man they love to their 
need for love, but that is precisely the 
vampire type of woman a man would be 
justified in flinging off. Wotild n't he? 

I am leaving for New York next 
Tuesday. 

Hoping to see you soon, 
Cordially yours, 

DoRiA French. 

Dear Jack (I don't feel Johnish to-day), — 
The gods smile and I am to go to New 
York to work and play. Suppose I should 
meet you! If I should — ^why, you would 
n't be the Maybe Man any more, but the 
Sure Enough Man ! And after New York 
I am to have a wonderful summer by the 
sea. I can almost get a picture of you, 
looming up in white ducks, first outlined 
against sea or sky, and then leaping down 
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to me on the rocks, and seizing me by both 
hands, saying, like the immortal Pieman, 
"I have foimd you, I have found you!" 

Gkxxi-bye for a little while, dear man of 
dreams. I wonder if you are ever to come 
true I 
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New York, March 28ik. 

Barbara, Dear, — 

You '11 be glad to hear that after look- 
ing about a good deal, I am at last estab- 
lished in a nice house with agreeable people. 
The ones I like best, so far, are a mono- 
syllabic Englishman, who is really far 
nicer than he 'd care to have you suppose 
he *d like you to think him (do you get 
that?), and a beautiful child in her twenties 
whose face gleams out of her luminous 
gray clothes like a pearl, or a moonflower in 
a mist. Really Bob, the girl is a wonder, 
with a poetic delicacy of intelligence that 
flashes at truth like a winged thing. I love 
her already. 

You should have seen me, trailing up 
and down and across town with cKppings 
of boarding-house advertisements clutched 
in my hand. I got into some queer places, 
I can tell you, but it was all rather fim. 
This blessed town looks like a seven years' 
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child losing his front teeth — so many old 
buildings have been ptilled, and the new 
ones not yet grown in. 

Do you know, a journey always seems 
to me a delightfully irresponsible interlude 
— SL silence between the notes of living, a 
bar of rest, everything beginning after- 
ward with greater freshness. What should 
we do in life without beginnings? — without 
morning, and Monday, and New Year's 
Day, and coming home from the stunmer 
outing (which is the real new year) and 
having otu" seats banged down for us at the 
theatre. I love that sound of flopping, 
and the scunying of ushers — oh yes, and 
the tuning up of the orchestra, which 
always reminds me of the smell of coffee 
and roses that I associate with my first 
season. 

And beginning in New York is like all 
the other beginnings rolled into one. Here, 
as nowhere else, I think, one feels the hum 
and throb of living, and the appetite for 
experience grows sharp and keen. 

Turn the page, my dear, and you will 
learn that the Viking Painter and I have 
MET. It was rather an ordeal for both of 
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us, Ihe V. P. being a shy sort, and I so 
frightf tally busy displacing preconceptions 
with realities. I daresay he was doing the 
same, which did n't add to my compostire. 
It was the first afternoon, at the hotel, 
that he came. My impressions? 

To begin with he is a magnificent look- 
ing person — six feet two or three, broad 
shouldered, yet lithe and active, I should 
say, as those big men sometimes are not. 
He has a splendid forehead, and the sea- 
coloured grey-green eyes of the visionary. 
His colouring is that of a Norseman, with 
a golden beard, and hair but little darker. 
Women stare at him, but he does n't seem 
to know it. 

Honeybubble, he is really pretty tre- 
mendous. There is something strong and 
radiant about him — he is a true son of the 
morning, the type God made when the 
world was young. And he makes one 
believe in auras, whatever they are. I 
think they must be extemalisations of 
soul. 

As luck will have it, he is to be out of 
town for a few days, but after that he has 
many plans for me, and you may picttn-e 
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me taking my walks abroad with Baldtir 
the Beautiful. 

The Eternal Masculine is certainly 
funny — ^as funny as the E. F. ever dreamed 
of being. I wrote Frederic Bond that I 
was coming on, and never a word did I 
hear from him. So in an impish moment 
the night I arrived, I sent him my card with- 
out any address, simply sajring, "Hello! 
I 'm moving up-town to-morrow. " 

Instantly the difficulty of finding me 
appealed to him as a game in which mas- 
culine vanity demanded that he take the 
winning trick. I had no idea that he 
knew any way of reaching me, but behold, 
his carefully preserved list of telephone 
numbers included that of Freda Gordon, 
whom I visited the last time I was here, 
and eccol the thing was done. He tele- 
phoned Freda, located me at the Martha 
Washington, and before I had finished 
breakfast, had me bandersnatched for 
dinner that very night. It was a good 
dinner, too, at the Beaux Arts, and I 
rather Uke Frederic when he is around. 

After dinner we dropped in on the Ford 
Carringtons at their Fifty-ninth Street 
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studio, and had ginger ale and other things. 
After Mr. Carrington had had a propitious 
number of other things, he sat on the back 
of his neck on a divan, and talked like an 
archangel about everjrthing in the world. 
He has laughing brown eyes, set in a face 
that is otherwise Buddha, line for line. 
It is a most astonishing combination, but 
characteristic, because in spite of his 
humotu* he has a high poetic quality that 
is withdrawn, even oriental, in its serenity 
and mysticism. One of the studio orna- 
ments was a large red Indian who had 
been posing, and the work on the easel 
explained the slight confusion and delay 
there had been in admitting us! When 
we finally entered, the noble red man's 
aboriginal dignity of person was enveloped 
in grunts and a blanket, but the sketch 
was a give-away. 

Barbara, honey, do write me often, and 
keep my needle pointing true north. Your 
thought about me holds me to my best. 
I wonder if one woman often believes so 
utterly and so deeply in another as I 
believe in you — ^my point of rest in an 
unstable world. 
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I thought of you and Katherine last night 
when I picked up that delicious group of 
Henry James's stories, The Better Sort. 
Don't you love the way in which, at the 
end of several filamental sentences, he 
comes out with a perfect bang of a word 
that virilises the whole thing with some- 
thing colloquial or Anglo-Saxon? These 
vigorous words seem to me like so many 
ganglia, binding the whole nervous struc- 
ttu-e together. What a pervasive mind 
he has . — as of something fluid in a porous 
world. And he has the very aristocracy 
of hunlotu", seeing things with a courteous 
detachment that is the qtiintessence of 
breeding, and the pinnacle of the ex- 
quisitely f tmny . 

Tell me about everything — and especially 
whether you are coming East this summer. 

- Ever devotedly, 

DORIA. 



Tuesday, April 17th. 
Dearest Barbara, — 

Is n't it fimny how excited people are 
about you when you first arrive in a place? 
I wonder whether I look lean and himgry, 
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— every sotd I know seems to be frantic 
to feed me. There is no doubt that New 
Yorkers need a lot of food to keep the 
engines going at the prevailing rate of 
speed* 

Billie Case took me last night to one of 
the innumerable glittery places with tid- 
dledy music, and I got to the bottom of my 
reason for enjoying his society — he makes 
me enjoy Myself! BiUie relishes me as if 
I were anchovies or olives or Camembert. 
He never would take me seriously, — ^live 
on me, you know, as if I were roast beef 
or bread and butter or rice pudding, — but 
he does enjoy me on the side in the most 
stimtdating way. And because nothing 
serious is involved I 'm perfectly at ease, 
and do an amount of ground and lofty 
tumbling for his benefit that I couldn't 
possibly do for a man who mattered to me. 
When BiUie sits and glimmers and chuckles 
at me, I really astonish myself with my 
own performance of the Piquant Feminine. 
It is tremendous fun, for such appreciation 
is intoxicating to a degree that makes me 
almost light-headed. You see, I like to 
see anything well done, and take an im- 
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partial, artist's pleasure in seeing myself 
play up to a situation. 

It is strange I am able to be like that 
with Billie. The moment I 'd give my 
best embroidered silk stockings to be 
perfectly irresistible to some interesting 
new man, I become as ordinary as potatoes, 
and Prince Charming goes off murmuring 
to himself, "Oh piffle! what can anybody 
see in <Aa/ girl?" 

It makes me furious when my not un- 
justifiable desire to please makes me over- 
anxious and not quite controlled — and it 
is always with the people I care most 
about. Sometimes I feel like a helpless 
member of a stock company, cast willy- 
nilly for all sorts of parts. Billie makes 
me a perfect type of inginue, but I really 
think it would be more dignified of me to 
play leads or even character old ladies. 

There is a woman here in the house who 
makes me pedantic. I find myself instruct- 
ing her. She consults me as if I were a 
dictionary, and of cotu-se to accommodate 
her I do the best I can to be one. Is n't 
it sickening? Sometimes she even makes 
me encyclopaedic, and treat every subject 
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that comes up as if it were a new dress 
pattern in the hands of an economical 
mother of nine. I cut it and fit it and alter 
it, and rip it up and make it over, and dye 
it and make it over again. I keep at it 
imtil it falls to pieces in my hands — all 
in the time it takes to eat lunch. I 
simply can't stand the silence of a board- 
ing-house table, broken only by the champ- 
ing of jaws and requests for bread and 
salt. Sometimes I feel as if bread and salt 
are too highly regarded. When you have 
to talk in self-defence, there is n't a thing 
on earth that you want to talk about, and 
you have to work awfully hard to conceal 
the fact. 

Do you remember how I used to burble 
in Ernest Winter's vicinity? He was a 
dear thing, but his scientific accuracy 
made me want to throw the furniture at 
him: '*1 think you are mistaken — it was 
on Friday, not Thursday," or "Pardon 
me — ^I think there were more than a dozen 
of us — ^there must have been fifteen or 
sixteen." Br-r-r-r! Livelmess and meti- 
culous accuracy are deadly enemies, and 
after a few lassoings by dear Ernie I 
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always ceased to cavort at my nattiral 
gait, and stood apparently munching 
grass — ^but oh, if he had known the kick 
there was in my heels ! 

Alice Cutting asked me to dinner Mon- 
day night, and I loved her as much as ever. 
You know, since I last saw her, she has 
married a butler and three footmen, not 
to mention a chef, several motor cars, and 
Jim and the baby. How she ever com- 
mimicates with her liege I can't imagine, 
because he is whimsy-deaf. I am fatuous 
utterly in his presence. He listens care- 
fully to my translations of myself, but we 
are written in different languages, and I 
fear the idiom of mine is untranslatable. 
Practically we have to make signs to each 
other across multitudinous seas of mis- 
imderstanding. Alice plunks along in 
words of one syllable, as it were in Fifth 
Avenue, which he learned with the alpha- 
bet, but never does she dast to roam in the 
Champs Elys6es of metaphor. He would 
think her hysterical, and send for his 
mother — who, I gather, is just like him. 
Nevertheless, Alice adores him, and slyly 
laughs at him with matrimoiiial tenderness. 
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How wonderful it wotdd be to meet 
someone who would exercise every bit of 
you — ^make you feel wholly alive, and 
effectual ! 

I have got me a galumptious new evening 
gown, spangled black net over white silk 
— and Bobbles, I *m a person in that dress ! 
I feel competent and superior and worldly, 
and as if I could reject any number of 
desperate suitors so tactfully that they 
would eat out of my hand ever after. To 
be sure there are n't any desperate suitors 
besieging me at present sitting, but that is 
a detail. It 's funny-I love that frock, 
it 's so fine, and lady, and exquisite, but 
the real hunger in my unregenerate sotd is 
for a flame*coloured affair, all ruffles and 
fluffles and impishness and — ^youth! It 's 
horrid to feel that you ought soon to be- 
gin to look mild and thirtyish. 

I know you say my personality emerges 
best from black, but I do love colour, and 
in some moods I don't want to Emerge, 
and be Superior. I want rather to merge 
— ^with a piquant, provocative frock, and 
be exactly like it, for just one mad swing 
before the March Hare in me is trapped by 
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Middle Age. You see, the trouble is that 
nothing this side of Heaven will be able to 
kill the March Hare, and I know it is going 
to sit up and wrinkle its nose at nae — ^the 
way rabbits do, you know — all my life. 

Now you are perfect in lady clothes, 
and I don't believe you ever want anything 
else, but Honey, what you ought to have is 
ermine and a crown. Won't you please 
marry a king or a grand duke or a belted 
earl or at the least a mtdti-millionaire? 
Perhaps the m-m. would be best, — ^modern 
tiaras are not unlikely to be really more 
becoming than ancient coronets, however 
precious. 

Barbara, dear, I do so revel in your 
beauty! It somehow satisfies me, deep 
down, to see you in action — or in repose 
either, for that matter. I 'm so proud of 
you — ^most of all that your beauty is the 
flower of your dear wonderful spirit. 
Maurice Hewlett's Senhouse says the 
thing in his praise of Sanchia's beauty: 
* ' The beauty of her body is a poem written 
by God about her soul." 

Oh, my dear, sometimes my capacity' 
for worship frightens me. Shall I ever 
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find a man as fine in his way as you in 
yours? And, Honey, how many years we 
have laughed togetiber — ^how many little 
by-jokes, as Mme. Caron used to call them, 
we have in common. How we have taken 
people to pieces and put them together 
again ! How we have admired, and how we 
have slammed! It is restftal in a lone- 
some world to be as absolutely sure of 
understanding as you and I can be. 
'Bye, dear, I 'm growing sleepy. 

DORIA. 
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New York, April 2isL 

5u Barbara, listen — I 'm so full of good 
things that I scarce know what to tell you 
first. 

Nellie and Pierce Winthrop gave a 
charming tea for me at their very grand 
studio, yesterday, and I had a glorious 
time. The studio is a two-storied affair, 
with a balcony, and a huge stone fireplace, 
and a swinging seat, and high windows, 
and glorious rugs, and carved furniture, 
like so many thrones, and I loved it all 
with little shivers of delight. There were 
niunbers of beautiful ladies in new spring 
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dothes, and beautiful gentlemen in frocks 
and patents and boutonni^es. David 
Hartnell was there, colossally big and blond 
and quiet and sure. He stayed on to dine 
with us. 

After dinner we went round to his 
studio, near by, to see some of his work; 
and while we didn't have daylight, so 
that his colotu* work was left a little obsctu'e 
to me, I cotdd see that he paints plain, 
tired workingmen and women in a way to 
take away your breath, and make yotu* 
heart ache with the pathos of beauty he 
sees and gives you. They cease to be 
merely individuals, his people, and become 
universal — great with the btu*den and 
patience of their class through the ages. 

He can talk, too, as well as paint. 
Somehow he got to talking about Norse 
and Indian and Greek mythology, and t 
could see that, back of a certain surface 
quiet, he is the most dynamic person I 
have ever seen in my life. He gives one a 
tremendous impression of • poised power — 
restrained thimderbolts, you know — ^that 
sort of thing. 

He swept through the cosmos like a 
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comet, with a long, luminous tail consist- 
ing of everything worlds are made of. 
Barbara, it made me know how men must 
fed when they have been drinking and 
have n't b^gun to feel stupid. That man 
made me feel as I do when I hear the Bide 
of the Valkyries — ^that the universe is 
thrilling and vibrating with life and motion 
and beauty and importance. I think it is 
those very things, compressed to quiet by 
his will, and sense of artistic fitness, that 
one feels in his pictures. He seems to have 
such a passionate sense of the importance 
of life, and all it means — ^what Browning 
felt, I suppose, when he said it means 
intensely and means well. Such people 
dignify life tinspeakably, don't they? 

Sometimes when I haven't seemed to 
accomplish anything at all in a day but 
dressing and eating and gadding, things do 
look so little and limited ! Of course one's 
height inevitably determines the spread of 
one's horizon, and often I feel as if I were 
shut in by an horizon of people playing 
Ring-aroimd-a-Rosy. That sounds as if 
I were casting myself for the Rosy, does n't 
it? — ^but you know what I mean. 
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When I 'm able to work, though — when 
a melody is singing in my head, and har- 
monies are growing by some magic inherent 
in the melody, and it all weaves into a web 
to fix the words, I too am brushed by the 
Wing. That is the way a song feels while 
I am doing it, but when it is finished, and 
I look at it astonished, and wondering who 
did it while I was asleep, it seems more like 
the sea, with its rhythms and shadows and 
changing colours, and the downward wash 
of the, waves sinking only to rise into 
foamy, sunUt lifts of emphasis — rushing, 
rushing to the climax, and bursting glori- 
ously on the verge of the Great Silence, 
the tdtimate spiritual strand, beyond which 
even, music may not go. 

That sounds, my dear, as if I were de- 
scribing the work of Genius, but it is true — 
for a while ! — of everything I write, because 
whatever the misgivings afterward, no 
work can be done* spontaneously and 
sincerely except one feels it — ^at the time — 
to be worth while. One feels shaken with 
the glory of the thing itself — one is the 
instrument, merely, upon which the thing is 
played by an agency one feels to be divine. 
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because of its authority, its sureness, and 
its ^ withdrawnness — a power veiled and 
remote. Results simply depend on the 
quality and responsiveness of the instru- 
ment. It is strange how the power ^th- 
holds itself when one is preoccupied with 
little things. Sometimes I feel stirrings, 
but if my sold isn't at home to receive 
and transmit them, I 'm perfectly helpless. 
I have tried for hours to get salt on the tail 
of my sold, sometimes, but it never will 
come imtil it gets ready. 

To return to my former muttons, and 
revert to comets, Pierce says Mr. Hartnell 
is as erratic as one of those hoboes of the 
sky, but I say his orbit is so big lesser 
mortals can't see it. He gives away ell 
his money sometimes, and lives on bread 
and coffee tmtil he begins to be starved. 
Then he paints madly, sells something, 
and arraying himself like the lilies of the 
field, dines at Sherry's and Martin's. 
Occasionally he asserts that it is ridiculous 
to paint when there is so much real work 
to be done ki the world, and he becomes 
hotly socialistic, going among the east-side 
people, taking care of the sick and giving 
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away his clothes until he has n't enough 
for himself. You see, he loves colour 
and beauty and fitness, but there seems to 
be in him something of the old Covenanter 
(he is of Scotch descent), and at whiles 
that auld boy is sair reegor-r-rous with 
the redeeculous fal-lals of his nature. 
(Just here it will be appropriate for you 
to say either Losh! or Havers! according 
to your point of view.) 

Helen Grosvenor took me down to 
Allen Street last week to look for old 
copper and brass, and we found some 
really fine pieces for next to nothing at all ; 
but what interested me most was the part 
of town we went through. We had to go 
through one tjrpical east-side street, with 
swarms of children making audibly derisive 
remarks about us, and glimpses of dark, 
foreign-looking interiors, with tired, big- 
eyed, brown women in dull red bodices and 
blue aprons sitting in the windows and 
doorways. Just think how horribly 
dirty and smelly those places must be! 
Oh, it was all unimaginable — ^I never had 
seen anything like it. It was all hot, and 
stale, and weary, and filthy, — ^and you 
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wonder how they have the cotirage to go 
on, poor things. When we were coming 
back I saw a Uttle lame girl I had noticed 
on our way going, and when I smiled at her 
she flashed a radiance on me, out of her 
big hungry eyes, that made me ache. 
How could she, Barbara? How could she 
smile so wonderfully with such a blank, 
thwarted life to live? Oh, some of those 
people must have wonders of beautiful 
patience and fortitude in their hearts. 

It is among such people that David 
Hartnell goes, and studies them tmtil he 
is able to paint not merely their semblance, 
but the beauty in their souls. In some 
of his pictures it is the terrible, poignant 
beauty of a soul aspiring through depths 
and depths of ignorance that breaks your 
heart with the hopelessness of it all — at 
least for this life. And yet there is the 
divine Hand in aspiration, is n't there? — 
and in that Ues his emphasis always. OH, 
he has genius — the real, flaming, godlike 
thing ! And his things seem to have rich, 
mellow, old-master-y colour. I 'm crazy 
to see them by good daylight. 

I wonder if you will think me a silly 
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moth, with a besotted determination to 
make straight for the godlike flame, and 
get my silly wings singed, — ^but I ' m not 
going to. I love my wings, Barbara, and 
I won't have them singed by any old genius 
however wonderful. Besides, he is more 
Uke a lighthouse, whose light is enclosed 
in glass for its own protection. Some 
birds of passage don't know that glass is 
hard, but your Doria does — ^and she is n't 
going to beat herself to a pulp by hurling 
herself against the self -protection of genius ! 
— not if she knows it. 

With which prudent conclusion she 
subscribes herself. 

Yours carmily, 

Doria French, R.P.L.A. 
(Representative Prudential Life Ass'n.) 

P. S.— D. H. is a Flash-Light, with 
dark times of worldly preoccupation. 
By their flashes ye shall know them. 



D. F. 



April 27th. 
But, my dear, can't one juggle with 
ideas and admire impersonally the man 
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who inspires them? Yes, I have seen Mr. 
Hartnell again — ^three times — and I assert 
firmly that he is All and More than I have 
said. And beyond the wonderful big 
things in him he has such deamesses! 
Despite the starlight in his sotd, he is such 
a little, little boy sometimes. He took 
me to dinner last night at a charmingly 
quiet caf 6, and when I said yes, thank you, 
to the remainder of a fascinating entr6e, 
I 'm sure he was bitterly disappointed, 
exactly as a htmgry little boy would have 
been. Was n't that deliciously absurd? I 
didn't realise for an instant, and would 
cheerfully have relinquished it to him — ^but 
of course his man's dignity would n't have 
let the Uttle boy take it. No man is 
really lovable who has n't in him a bit of 
kiddie left over. 

No, he does n't go very far into music 
in the student's way— the real "know" 
of it — ^but he gets it sjriritually and sensu- 
ously. And of course his own art helps 
him by analogies, and he is a big enough 
artist to imderstand the universal laws of 
all art. It is a little as if he knew the 
Latin of music, but not the derived Ian- 
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guages, the French and Italian and Spanish 
of it, so to speak. And yet it is very far 
from being a dead language to him. He 
loves the big elemental things — Beethoven, 
Wagner, Tschaikovsky — ^and after all, the 
rest is merely a matter of experience. 
Perhaps he wouldn't have much interest 
in the little exquisite things. I wonder 
if my songs would seem puerile to him. 
Well, I love them, the dear singing things, 
and though it be a little art, perhaps, yet 
I know the joy of creating — ^and there is 
nothing, nothing, like it ! 

Bob, I 'm cultivating a throat and 
shoulders, the inspiration of the evening 
gown I told you of, — ^using a wonderful 
new cream. How we modestly favoured 
creatures do have to struggle to create the 
illtision of beauty! The trouble with me 
is that I forget to struggle. As I watched 
a languid beauty the other evening, indo- 
lently waving her eyelids as if they were 
fans, it occurred to me that a sensitive 
woman who is not beautiful simply does n't 
dare go off and leave her face defenceless 
by shutting her eyes. For that is what it 
amoimts to. She must keep her eyes open, 
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so that people will be too much interested 
looking inside of her house to notice its 
architecture. She must make her interior 
decorations cotmt. A beautiful woman 
may deal successfully in the mysteries by 
presenting a perfectly blank exterior, but 
a plain woman has a far more complicated 
task on her hands. She must reveal 
enough of her internal beauties to assure 
the observer of their existence, because it 
is no sort of use for her to be mysterious 
until interest has been piqued. Being 
elusive presupposes something to elude ! 
Of course, once a man has perceived 
beauty of the tmanalysable sort, I suppose 
he is far better held by half-revelations 
than by full ones. But how women ever 
remember to do thus and so, and be such 
and such, I can't imagine. I 'm always 
too busy, if the man interests me at all. 

You know, I firmly believe that men 
don't want to understand women. They 
wotdd rather make a nice little absurd, 
utterly unreal image of the woman their 
fancy lights upon; and if the real woman 
perceives this and tries to reveal herself, 
everything is likely to go to smash. Why 
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have we women such a madness of sdf- 
exposition? 

Yes, Bobbles, I Ve been dabbling in it 
myself with David Hartniell. And what 
he said was this: "I think you don*t 
understand yourself very well, yet. You 
are wonderftd, baflfling. I have never seen 
anyone more sensitive, or with quicker 
or deeper intuitions. You are like a 
Madonna — or a misty distance — ^like the 
very earliest Spring — ^you are like — '* 
He stopped, f (eeling for the phrase. 

'*A firecracker," I suggested helpfully, 
so strained, so tense, that if I had n't been 
ridiculous I should have cried. 

It pulled him up short — ^his sense of 
humour was preoccupied — ^but he finally 
produced a wry smile. ' ' Perhaps a Roman 
candle," he conceded, and gave up any 
further attempt to convince me of what I 
am like. But I was conscious that he was 
studying me harder than ever. 

Oh, Barbara, I 'm very happy here in 
New York. Life is so big and full here, 
so high, and deep, and worth while. 
Have you ever thought me flippant? 
Have I too much the habit of — ^well, of 
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levitating things? I don't want to be ^^^^ 
cheap, but I can't stand the tension of my circu 
feelings without relaxing to laughter. It 
keeps me from wearing out. 

Query, beloved sage, now that the 
weather grows warm: Why will sCrawny 
women exhibit their scrawns by wearing 
Dutch necks? And scrawny, ropy critters 
always try to hypnotise your perceptions 
by being vivacious, until in self-dfefence 
you become philosophical and decide that 
scrawns are a result rather than a cause. 
Anyhow, it becomes a vicious circle: 
scrawns, vivacity; vivacity, scrawns, ad 
infinitum. 

With which attenuated flippancy I will 
leave you. 

DORIA. 

May Tih. 

This is more than you deserve, my child, 
because not a word have I had out of you 
for almost two weeks. But I know how 
full your life is and forgive you. Thus do 
I vindicate my dignity by finding excuses 
for you — ^perhaps a subtle variety of 
egotism! Funny to think of forgiveness 
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as egotism, isn't it? — but it can be. 
Almost everything is! 

But do write when you can — you see 
things so steadily and whole. Just think 
of it, dear, — in less than two months we 
shall be out of doors together, loving the 
crashing roar of the surf, and the drifting 
clouds in the sky, and the smell of all 
those spicy green things that grow on the 
coast of Maine. 

Well, about Me — here's my egotism 
again — I've been living rather more quietly 
than when I first came, working, — ^I have 
done some truly remarkable modulations. 
Madam, I 'd have you know, — ^playing with 
the babies in the Park, and strolling over 
to Riverside Drive occasionally, to get 
outlook and uplift. How I do love the 
sweep of the river to the north! It is 
wonderful at all hours, but sunset and 
starlighting are best. There couldn't 
be anything more magical than the way 
the stars are there, all suddenly, where 
all was emptiness and space. And the 
earth-stars, and the river-jewels, flash- 
ing out with equal suddenness, as the 
dusk grows, all share the anciwit majesty 
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of those pregnant words, ''Let there be 
Ught." 

The other night I found a secluded 
bench, and risking strollers and policemen, 
I lay flat on my back for three blessed 
minutes or so, tmtil I got what I wanted — 
the sense of infinite depth beyond the 
stars. That does make one feel so glori- 
ously small, does n't it? 

You know, Bob, from the cosmic point 
of view, a fat man running for a street car 
is inexpressibly fimny. In fact, anybody 
nmning for anything seems ridiculous 
when you think of the ages and ages to 
spare out in space. 

When I feel all mussed up in my mind — 
htirried and futile, and not at all liking 
the sort of person I am, nothing so sets me 
in order — my order, such as it is — ^as the 
night-sky and its silence. Ordinary house- 
silence won't do — ^it is melancholy with 
absence, htunan absence, — but the big, 
primeval silence out of doors is impersonal, 
and gathers one into the universal feeling 
of things, until one regains a sense of 
proportion. 

There is here in the house a hoch-wohl- 
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gebaren German person, who is fascinating 
by reason of his extraordinary interest in 
all sorts of things, — ^music, art, science, 
sociology, individuals, flowers, tennis, the 
Kaiser — everything that swims into his 
ken, in fact. '* Ach!" he said, this morning 
when I commented on his enthusiasms, 
"it is better to be interest* in all zings zan 
to be millionaire, — ^not so?" And he 
certainly looked radiant enough to prove 
the point. He is a wonderfully happy 
person, in the inexhaustibleness of his 
energy and his curiosity. His is an inde- 
pendent spirit, too, — ^he wears white socks ! 
I can fairly see his enthusiasms sprouting 
like wings out of his shoulder blades, and 
lifting him over all the minor discomforts 
and annoyances of life. I have n't noticed 
any sprouting through the white socks ! 

I suppose that faculty for genuine 
interest is without exception the best gift 
the fairies can bring us. Being bored is cer- 
tainly the worst aflSiction in the calendar. 
When admiration is such good ftm, why 
do we take such a sneaking pleasure in 
criticising people and things? Perhaps 
because it enables us to admire ourselves 




as superior, so that after all it is the admira- 
tion part of it that we get the pleasure 
out of. 

Yesterday I lunched with Marie and 
Laura at their quaint studio apartment, 
and Marie made in the chafing dish the 
most delectable concoction I have ever 
tasted. Her recipe for it is: Cook some 
butter, and some sliced onions, and an egg 
for several minutes, and then add anything 
else you happen to have in the house. 
Yesterday it was more eggs, a can of 
pimentos and one of green beans, and the 
result was heavenly. Try it when your 
palate is bored. 

Last week I went with the girls to a 
Rdtisserie in Sixth Avenue, where fowls 
and things are roasted on a spit before the 
glowing coals, in full view of the entering 
diners. 

Dear me! Here I go slumping cheer- 
fully into the New York Idea, which is to 
eat, and eat, and evermore to eat. Tell 
the average man of a good place to eat, 
and out comes his note-book, instanter. 

Frederic Bond said the other night of 
the presto agitato music in a caf 6 where we 
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were diniiig, that that is the tempo diosen 
because it makes people eat faster, and so 
yield up their places the sooner to other 
diners. Is n't it an ingeniously diabolical 
idea? 

Speaking of caf £s, why does a woman 
drinking a cocktail so often act — after the 
first few sips — as if she believed herself 
to be a beauty? She so often isn't! 
But the airs and poses would create the 
illusion in a near-sighted man. One of 
the disagreeable things here, in public 
places, is the number of women whose 
souls seem to be as brazenly open to the 
public eye as the shop windows. They 
have n't a reticence anywhere about 
them. 

Do you know, often in the very middle 
of the rush and swing and drive of life 
here in New York, one is suddenly con- 
scious of that old feeling that life after all 
withholds itself from the centre of mere 
motion. Somewhere, one feels, there must 
be The Very Most Important Thing, but 
one never seems able to get near enough 
really to sense it. Always it is somewhere 
else. 
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" Where rainbows rise through sunset rains, 
By shores forlorn of isles forgot, 
A solitary voice complains, 

'The woild is here, the world is not.' 
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Well, 'tis an illusion admirably contrived 
to keep us from becoming blasS. The 
great thing is to believe that it exists, 
anyhow, if only as an ideal of something 
we feel in our souls ought to exist. 

Barbara, dear, I so often want you, to 
help me savour and appraise things, to 
help me to thresh out the questions and 
the misgivings. There is in me a little 
child who loves glitter and motion, and 
the exhilaration of feeling herself becoming 
sophisticated; but there is also in me the 
child's great-great-grandmother, saying, 
'*Yes, yes, my dear, that 's all very well, 
but wait until you are as old as I am, and 
then you '11 see!" 

She, the great-great, seems to enjoy her 
superiority, but I don't see why! I 'd so 
much rather believe, and hope, and love, 
and admire — and yet, you know my passion 
for the truth. I have to know, sometimes, 
when I hate to. 
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Sometimes I envy the Jelljrfish People 
— simple organisms flopping about with 
the tides, charmingly irresponsible, and 
weathering storms through sheer lack of 
resistance. But if you have fins and a 
tail, or sense and sensibility, you are 
expected — and expect yourself — ^to use 
them. 

I have seen nothing of David Hartnell 
lately. He is absorbed in a picttire, which 
means that he is dead to ordinary living. 
I too have been having a little creative 
orgy, with a song that I believe to have 
some serious beauty. I enclose a copy of 
the poem — ^a wonder. Oh, how one's 
work makes one livel 

'Bye, dear, — ^love always, 

DORIA. 



May JSth. 

Oh, Honey-Bub, but it was good to hear 
from you. I Uke what you think of my 
growing freedom in my work, but do you 
know, the more I think about it, the more 
clearly I see that even in the things ar- 
ranged for formal contrast the arrange- 
ment is really so much less arbitrary than 
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it seems. Even in sonatas and quartets 
and symphonies the manifold nature of 
the creator of it gets itself expressed. 
Take for instance a Schubert Quartet I 
heard a month ago. The first movement, 
Allegro, I think it was, struck me as re- 
presenting Anyman's conventional ex- 
pression of himself to the world. It was 
intellectual, but emotionally restrained. 
The second movement was Adagio, the 
true soul of the man, his very self, emo- 
tionally poignant, an expression of spiritual 
dignity. The third, a delicious Scherzo, 
was full of whim, humour, crotchet, foible, 
— ^the private individual, as his family 
knows him in every-day aspects. The 
fourth movement. Presto agitato, was the 
life of outward action, hurrying, gallant, 
decisive. 

The allegros and scherzos and prestos 
interest and stimulate us, but it is the 
andantes and adagios that we love with the 
deepest there is in us. Nevertheless, all 
are necessary to the full expression of 
personality. And it all goes to prove that 
any piece of true art must be an organism, 
not a fabrication. 
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There — I Ve worked that out, when the 
really important thing of the hour — ^to me 
— is that David Hartnell emerged three 
days ago, glowing still with the mood of 
his work, the finishing of a picture that 
has been under way for two or three years. 

It was as if the Spirit had breathed upon 
him, blowing him to white heat; he was 
like a flame, mystic, removed, exalted, 
and burning in a shrine built reverently 
to the Most High. 

Oh, Barbara, how to tell you of this 
wonderful man who has come into my life? 
In the mood of creation nothing exists for 
him save the absolute beauty of the soul. 

He has shown me the picture — of a 
tired, patient old woman, drooping, wait- 
ing — as for release — ^before the fire. The 
light plays over her homely, quiet head, her 
shrunken breast, her gnarled, folded hands, 
as it were over her thought grown wisdom, 
her love, which has unquestioningly given 
all, her service, patiently, faithfully ren- 
dered. In her firelit face are remembrance 
— she has been seeing picttires in the fire ; 
steadfastness — it has all been worth while ; 
and a child's trust in what is to come. It 
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shakes one with a sense of the splendid 
gallantry in that kind of courage and 
sweetness. The whole picture is filled 
with that silence which is the uttermost 
of revelation. And the colour has the 
richness of deep organ tones. 

It seems to me that a great picture like 
this is an exquisitely wrought chalice, 
filled with the wine of life, whereby those 
who drink are brought into communion 
with God Himself. 

Do you remember Arthur Symons? — 
on Maeterlinck, I think — "ReKgion is the 
creation of a new heaven, passion the 
creation of a new earth, and art, in its 
mingling of heaven and earth, the creation 
of heaven out of earth." 

When David Hartnell was showing me 
his picture, it so seized him, so caught him 
back into itself, that I hardly existed for 
him, — ^and I was proud that it was so. It 
was as if he had mastered the medium of 
expression, but that the bigness of the 
message transcended any mere individual, 
even its creator, and he was humble 
before its divinity. 

I suppose that big artists, especially, 
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realise that in their great moments they 
are literally possessed. Probably they 
say to themselves afterwards: "Have I 
wrought this thing? How did I do it?" 
I know it 's the thing I fed in my little 
way. 

I believe that Mr. Hartnell is so wonder- 
ful because of his mainspring being the 
idea of service. He doesn't talk about 
it as it applies to his work, but I know it is 
his religion. He wants to help the Under- 
I)eople in a bigger way than in his definite, 
limited, friendly services to them. . He 
wants to interpret them, and he knows 
that first he must find in them the things 
we all have in common — ^the things that 
need first his htunan tenderness, and then 
his vision. It is only so that they can be 
made interesting and beautiful to the 
Over-people. 

If you were to accuse him of these 
purposes, he would smile silently, and 
change the subject — ^he is not a bit of a 
prig. But I don't see that it lessens the 
ptirely aesthetic value of his work to vital- 
ise it in that way — to keep it in close 
relation to life. For my part I 'm all for 
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meanings within meanings, whether every- 
one gets them or not. 

People who resent symbolism in art 
strike me as being more culpably philistine 
than more ignorant folk. Nobody wants 
music or pictures that have to be bolstered 
by extraneous interest. Each work of 
art in any form should get itself expressed 
in the terms proper to it. But why any 
sane person objects to an enrichment duly 
kept implicit, I can't see for the life of me. 

Take for instance the spirit of Japanese 
flower arrangement. Is the result any the 
less lovely because to the beauty of one 
flower is added the intellectual delight of 
the meaning — ^to the initiate — ^that is hid- 
den in certain differing combinations and 
arrangements? The composition con- 
forms to aesthetic law, first and necessarily, 
but the implicit poem of suggestion enriches 
the whole unspeakably, to my way of 
thinking. I despise slavishly program- 
matic music, but I do take a keen delight 
in the leaping flames of the Magic Fire 
* music because of the beauty and the 
significance being inseparably fused. 

Yes, my dear, there is no doubt that I 
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am Up in the air. But it is a great place 
to be, and I like it. It is glorious ! 

You ask what Mr. Hartnell is like with 
I)eople in general. I hardly know, but 
I think he is shy of people for the very 
reason that they affect him so much. He 
has n't much small talk of the usual sort 
— ^he wants always to talk about real 
things. And yet when he goes in for 
being amused, he is as ready as anybody. 
His laugh is awfully funny. He gives 
vent to one or two broad ha-has, and then 
after the idea has turned around in his 
head several times, like a dog before it 
lies down, he rtunbles out more ha-has, 
with refrains and postscripts and codas of 
enjoyment. 

He is frequently witty in a big way, with 
flashes of deep truth. He is quickly hos- 
pitable to humour when not too preoccu- 
pied, but he knows humour as host rather 
than guest. I should say that he never 
uses humour to help or relieve himself, as 
most of us do. He has n't, as we have it, 
that habit of finding things funny if human 
ingenuity can do it. 

There is a touch of melancholy, of hurt, 
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in his face, and more than a touch, I 'm 
sure, in his temperament. I take him to 
be a very lonely man, of solitary habits. 

It is the idealistic side of me that interests 
him — not the whimsy-critter. Somehow, 
when I go burbling along in my patois I 
feel that instead of taking it as part of me, 
he is indulgent to it — even a bit preoc- 
cupied — and of course I become self- 
conscious and burble all the more. 

But frankly, Bub, on the idealistic side 
he seems to think me a Wonder, and of 
course I 'm just histrionic enough to play 
up the part for which he casts me. If he 
would only see me in my due proportions 
of seriousness and imbecility it would be 
such a relief! But when I 'm with him, I 
want to be wholly the creature he thinks 
me, though habit and temperament cry 
out, and I 'm perfectly conscious of the 
futility, in the long run, of any assumption 
whatever, I believe it is this very ten- 
dency in women that leads to the convic- 
tion so many men have upon attaining 
wisdom — or being disillusioned — ^that 
women deliberately deceive them as to 
their natures. 
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We don't! we don't! but we want to 
please, to attract, to make the right people 
care for us — and we blindly, desperately, 
play the parts assigned us by their ideal- 
ism. The more eager and hungry we are 
for love, the more insanely we play these 
Protean parts. 

Heigho! I wonder if the women who 
are blindly, unreflectively emotional don't 
I)erhaps get more out of life than we 
philosophising sisters do. They go head- 
long into everything, — ^they love, and 
make mistakes, suffer, love again and 
suffer again in a round of existence that 
has at least the merit of making them feel 
themselves very much alive. 

Those of us who are more deeply con- 
scious of things at large, who look on at 
ourselves even in our most poignant 
moments, may grow wiser in the long run, 
but we miss a lot ! Never mind — ^perhaps 
one should consider the plane. It is 
better worth while to live in the spirit 
than in the nerves, after all, and imagina- 
tive insight may give us a very substantial 
feeling of Something Going On. 

I feel that I want to know David 
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Haxtnell out under the sky, and have been fj^'"^ 
brazenly eulogising the beauties of the 
Maine Coast. He doesn't commit him- 
self — aren't men funny that way? — ^but 
I have a good strong suspicion he is going 
to paint Maine rocks this summer. He 
always does outdoor work every sxunmer, 
in order to keep on terms with the universe, 
he says, — and perhaps you 'U see him! I 
do so want you to know each other. I 
never feel that I have really absorbed 
anything new, be it a person, a picture, 
music, a place, or anjrthing else, until 
you and I have savoured it together. 

My watch is making a shocking face at 
jne for taking no notice of the fact that 
dinner will be ready in twenty minutes, 
and I not dressed! 

Love and more, 

DORIA. 

May 23d. 

No, Barbara dear, he does make me my 
natural self away down deep and away up 
high, but it is the Middle Kingdom I 'm 
anxious about — ^the part of me that is 
irresponsibly natural with so many of my 
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capednfl friends, but a weenty bit choked by his 
eoio0bc0 preoccupation, or his unfamiliarity with 
such foolishness. I lose spontaneity, and 
am so self-conscious that I am fairly 
sticky. I feel as if I were walking in clay 
mud, and about to lose my rubbers. 
Capering in goloshes is somehow ineffect- 
ive. Besides, he doesn't imagine for a 
moment that I feel that way — ^rather 
would he be apt to inquire: "Why hop 
you so, you high hill ? " Or perhaps he sim- 
ply puts me down as an awkward puppy^ 
exhilarated at being taken for a walk, its 
gambolings to be regarded with a tolerant 
smile. 

You see, I'm so used to having people 
meet that part of me with responsive 
gaiety, that I can't quite get the hang of 
translating myself into more intelligible 
forms of expression, and go frivoling dong 
in my usual fashion, only to feel as chilled 
and f ooUsh as one does in a group of i)eople 
if one tries repeatedly to get in a remark, 
and can't be quick enough about it to get 
ahead of others. 

It isn't at all that David Hartnell is 
literal in the sense that excludes imagina- 
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tion — ^his imagination is glorioiis — ^but it is 
preoccupied with high things, and he is 
unready for whimsicalities of fancy. He 
is constantly concerned with the godlike 
things of humanity rather than with the 
drollery of the sheer htunan. 

I sometimes wonder whether he has 
ever in his life laughed at himself. He is 
n't conceited — ^he could be ftuiotis with 
himself, or scornful — ^but I doubt whether 
he is ever tolerant of himself with a smiling 
shake of the head. But oh, Barbara, he is 
so nearly a god ! — one can't wonder. 

I took a sudden notion yesterday to go 
to see Clyde Fitch's last play. The City — 
a most entertaining and horrible play. Of 
course you have read the argument of it. 
I like the point made that it is n't the City, 
but the people themselves, who are respon- 
sible for the variously assorted messes they 
get into. We are all so terribly ready to 
blame circumstances, rather than otir own 
weakness, when things go wrong. One 
scene tickled me — one in which two people 
strive steadily each for his own ends, 
while loftily blaming the other for selfish- 
ness. Isn't that human? People can 
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be so lofty about the beauty of unselfish- 
ness, until they are given the chance to 
incorporate all this loveliness in their own 
proper persons, when the case immediately 
becomes one in which they are being 
outrageously victimised and martyred. 
Of course one who benefits by another's 
sacrifice tries to persuade himself that he 
is merely getting justice, and sometimes, of 
course, he is; but, tmfortunately, such 
justice may only too often be translated 
— the paramount importance of our 
affairs. 

I Ve been thinking what the City has 
done — ^reactively, of course — ^to the people 
I know. Frederick Bond has grown fat 
and tolerant and cynical, and makes a 
profession of hatching perfectly fresh jokes, 
or rather, of retailing them to the consumer 
while they are still poachable; so that if 
anyone springs a storage joke, Frederic's 
aristocratic nose wrinkles delicately, with 
the ultra-sophisticated scorn of him who 
had known but almost forgotten what 
another is telling him. 

Pierce Winthrop over-stimulates con- 
stantly, and looks both red and haggard. 
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It is n't that he takes more stxx)ng drink 
than other men ; but he takes people, and 
pictures, and music, alid plays, until he is 
staggering with the fatigue of over-stimu- 
lation. Human strength fails, and then he 
applies cocktails and highballs and coffee, 
to the end that his nerves sing like 
telegraph wires. Truly, Bob, his nerves 
are almost audible. 

Billie Case goes his funny, whimsical 
round almost untouched, save as he plays 
man of the world at moments of a desire 
to impress. But he is far less sjnnpathetic 
— ^is far less the audience and more the 
show since he has found his place in the 
world, and can make a satisfactory lot of 
money. 

Pierce says life here has been fine for 
David Hartnell — ^has tested the stuff his 
dreams are made of, forcing him to see the 
world as it is — something he would never 
look at in his student days abroad. 

The girls are very little changed, excej^t 
that they know a perfectly appalling 
amount about all sorts of things. For 
worldly wisdom I sit at Freda's feet, yet it 
is a right and necessary sort of wisdom for 
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a woman who must steer her way amongst 
all kinds of men, as Freda has to do. 
She has grown strdng and splendid and 
characterful. 

Almost all the women here smoke 
cigarettes — ^and I don't see why they are n't 
far less harmful than the cocktails their 
eyebrow-raising sisters get away with 
without blinking. It is disagreeable, 
though, that if you simply don't enjoy 
cigarettes your negative is suspected of 
being snifty and critical. I simply loathe 
the taste of them. Of cotu'se in my 
Freshman days I smoked, and sat back 
cockily, and felt worldly and cosmopolitan, 
and aU that sort of thing — ^but Heavens 
to Betsey . — ^how I hated 'em ! I have n't 
a criticism in the world for the woman who 
smokes because she likes to — ^but I suspect 
it to be sheer affectation in a good many 
cases — simply the following of a fashion. 

Tell me — ^how is that unspeakable cat, 
Matilda? If I were you. Bobbles, I 
should n't preserve that cat. In the first 
place her figure is impossible, and her 
mannerisms are insultingly familiar for a 
cat of her class. I think she would look 
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better skinned and dyed — and besides, ^^^ 
you know you hate cats. It was only concrete 
your angelic kindness that provided Ma- 
tilda with a hospital for her need, and I 
think that since she preferred the soft 
coal-bin, I should dass her with the 
ungrateful poor, and abandon her to her 
fate. I love to think of you heating milk 
for pampered Matilda, lest she get chil- 
blains in her tongue, — ^your aristocratic 
nose elevated a trifle' at her ugliness, and 
every nerve in you shrinking from Cat in 
the concrete, while conscientiously serving 
Cat as a representative of the helplessness 
of motherhood. In the language of writers 
of bucolic tales not allowed by the editor to 
give vent to swear words — suffering cats! 

Good-night, 

DORIA. 

« 

May 30th, 

Barbara mine, — 

As I write I hear the boom, boom — 
boom, boom, boom, of a drum corps 
marching to a Memorial Day parade. Of 
course I had to hang my head out of the 
window to see. What is it that comes up 
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in one's throat — and eyes — at sight of men 
marching behind a tattered battle flag? 
I suppose one is moved at thought of dis- 
cipline and sacrifice — ^we all know what 
those things mean, whether we have gone 
to war or not. The shot battle flag, too, 
stands not merely for a defence forced upon 
us by fate, but also for volimtary sacrifice 
for something bigger and perhaps worthier 
than ourselves. 

Honey, has it ever occurred to you that 
I resemble a chamois bag, or a safe-deposit 
vault, or a stocking, or a hole in the mattress ? 
Because I have recently had thrust at me, 
and into me, the confidential valuables of 
nearly every one I know. I 'm intmdated 
with confidences, tmtil I feel like the lower 
Mississippi valley in flood-time, only a 
chimney or so sticking up. My own 
affairs feel as if they were r^ady to embark 
on a chair or a chicken coop, if so doing 
would enable them to float on top of 
people's troubles instead of being sub- 
merged by them. (I hope you didn't 
mind that rapid fire of metaphor— you 
ought to be used to my swoops by this 
time!) 
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I We learned one thing, though — ^that ®"«"^ 
often talking about one's troubles is like ftcunos 
coughing, at once a relief and an aggrava- 
tion of the trouble. Of course when yotu: 
feelings tickle intolerably you have to 
cough or choke. But it is so possible to 
cough and cough, and never touch the 
tickle, that it is just as well to make sure 
of what kind of cough or trouble it is 
before starting in. Some kinds of coughs 
are cured by quieting medicine that pre- 
vents coughing, and a great many troubles 
could be cured in the same way — don't you 
think so? If we will to give otu: lacerated 
feelings time to heal by keeping silence, 
the desire to talk about them passes. 

There is a woman here in the house who 
exasperates me utterly. She talks about 
herself constantly, and, having a poor 
memory, she gives different versions of 
the same stories at different times. It 
gives one a pleasant sense of having had 
sympathy buncoed out of one. I don't 
know anjrthing that makes me feel harder. 
And the poor goose is so blindly unaware 
of her own shortcomings as to seem a 
pretty hopeless sort. 
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Why on earth do people deliberately 
work themselves up into unhappy emo- 
tions? I suppose the bottom of the thing 
is dramatic instinct — and vanity. They — 
or we — like to give an impression of 
Promethean fortitude under xmique forms 
of adversity. What, say we, is the use of 
being heroic if nobody knows it? If we 
are to be torn to pieces by wild beasts at 
Ephestis we prefer to have an audience, 
thank you, and be sainted and made into 
stained-glass windows for the inspiration 
of the faithful. Oh Honey, how humans 
do btmco themselves ! 

Speaking of bimco, do you remember 
dear Mrs. Pemberton? Once, when she 
was struggling with western terms and 
tried to say that a cousin of hers was a 
regular broncho buster, what she managed 
to get out was, "Why, at one time he was 
a regular bunco steerer!" 

As to confidences — or egotistical self- 
exposition — I 'm afraid I 've been taking 
a superior and satirical tone about some- 
thing I *m guilty of, myself, — ^as you could 
testify if you were n't too heavenly kind. 
But it is a safety valve, sometimes. That 
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really is the point of it all — ^the thing that 
makes the giving of confidence to one's 
friend a right and wise thing to do. And 
hearing these strange inner troubles of 
j>eople brings one very close to the heart 
of living. How can we really know our 
world else? I fancy the reason it has got 
on my nerves lately is that I myself am so 
ftill of feelings just now that I can't hold 
any more, comfortably. I 'm a saturated 
solution. 

Yes, dear, it is David Hartnell. I can't 
get round him, nor climb over him. He is 
like a motmtain, rock-fast, immovable. 
There is such a sheer bulk of him, lifting 
his snow-capped, simset pumacle. I beat 
my wings against his steadfastness, and 
half unconsciously, he is waiting until I 
shall be tired and quiet, and ready to rest. 

Oh Barbara, I want you, I want you! — 
to help me undelrstand myself. 

Your DoRiA. 
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May 31SL 

Barbara, dear, — 

Have you ever heard me expoimd my 
philosophy of Bah? It sounds like some- 
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thing Hindoo, but it is n't — it 's plain 
Anglo-Saxon for reducing things to life- 
size. If you bah! at things long enough 
and hard enough you get the better of 
thenu It may not be a noble or exalted 
philosophy, but at least it has the merit of 
being efficacious. For instance, after bah- 
ing at myself steadily and enthusiastically 
for the outburst in my letter to you yester- 
day, I feel quite normal again. It 's what 
you should always do to the black sheep 
of your mind — ^just say, "*Bah, bah. 
Black Sheep! have you any wool?* — 
because if you have I *m going to shear it 
and make it into a doak to protect myself 
from the rigotirs of a cold life — that is what 
black sheep thoughts Jthat won't behave 
are for." 

I went down to the studio this morning, 
and Laura sat on her heels before the fire 
— it is horrid cold to-day — ^and packed her 
previotis week's history into neat, portable 
phrases, perfectly simple, but deliciously 
literary with sheer fitness. 

Laura has the gentlest voice in the 
world, and when she said critically of some 
woman she 'd met: "She wears red clothes 
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and sits up, out of them, all bony, and 
yells!" somehow the imforttmate creature 
had been characterised for all time, as far 
as I am concerned. 

With a conscious deliberation that is 
irresistibly funny, Laura is "travelling 
through her ages" and certainly "getting 
the heart out of a liberal education" in so 
doing. She maintains that it is her time 
of life to be crazy over successive men if 
she wants to. When Marie came in Laura 
reported that " Nellie, " a singer whom they 
know, named Nelson, had telephoned to 
ask whether he might come to tea with 
Laura some day, and leaving it to her to 
set the time. 

Marie said severely, "Laura, you may 
not feed Nellie tea by your two selves. 
You would flirt with him, and Nellie is 
married." 

"But not all married," tirged Laura, 
"because there is so much more of him than 
there is of his wife. She is a Little Person, 
and he is a Big Person. There 's plenty 
left over that is n't married at all." 

Marie shook her head firmly. "It 
won't do to have him to tea," she insisted. 
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"But why won't it?" argued Laura, 
"now that because of my new young man 
I don't want to?" 

The really renovating quaKty of their 
humour affects me like a spring house- 
cleaning, and helps me when I would wail 
with Bliss Carman, "Oh, give my soul a 
dry shampoo!" And both of them are as 
sound and sweet as apples. The literary 
part of their htmiour one can quote, but 
Marie has a sort of lau^ter of the soul 
that can't be conveyed. 

Mr. Hartnell picked me up at the studio, 
and took me to limch, and then we went 
to see picttu-es together. Barbara, it is 
coming to that pass with me that I can 
neither eat nor think nor talk — except to 
babble — ^in that man's presence. I 'm too 
tense and too busy. He was beautiful 
to-day in new spring clothes, gray ones, 
and do you know, he hugely enjoyed the 
newness of them. I could have hugged 
him for being so htmian — only there is 
such a fimny atua of touch-me-not about 
him that I can't imagine how anyone could 
get nearer to him than, say, three inches. 

Oh Bob, I can't get him interested in 
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anything but my Nobler Aspects — ^my 
every-day-ness is having its nose put out 
of joint. It is a fearful strain to be noble 
just after lunch, with the sun shining on 
the motinted policemen, and the world 
galtunphing by with its Fifth Avenue air 
of worldly importance. I 'm perfectly 
willing to be noble in any other part of 
town — Sixth Avenue, say, or even Thirty- 
fourth Street, but when I parade in Fifth 
Avenue I want beautiful frocks, and fifty- 
dollar hats, and dinner with Mr. Ladd. 

Have I told you about Mr. Ladd? He 
is a westerner, who when he gives a little 
dinner, begins by waving the ice-water 
glasses off the table. You are permitted 
to imagine the rest. For myself I 'm 
devoted to water — ^infinitely prefer it to 
champagne as a steady beverage — ^but it 
is rather fun to be forced to drink cham- 
pagne because you are thirsty. To be 
stire, being imaccustomed, you feel the 
next day — oh, like spinach, or as Kate 
used to say, like something the cat might 
bring in on a wet morning, all limp and 
done for, but that is a small price to pay 
for the real thing in worldKness. 
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To return to the main line — on a Fifth 
Avenue bus — ^we saw therein yesterday 
two women, one of whom looked exactly 
like a toasted marshmallow, all white and 
powdery, with crinkly brown hair around 
the edges; and a cream-puff person, 
powdery and blonde and fat; and when 
I mentioned these interesting facts in 
natural history to Mr. Hartnell he smiled 
with vague politeness, but without a 
glimmer of recognition of what I meant! 

When he does connect, though, he can 
be slyly ftmny himself. I was telling him 
the other day about a splendid girl I had 
met at Freda's. Apropos, I said, "I do 
take such comfort with my women friends." 

"So do I," affirmed the Painter Man 
with solemn amusement. It made me 
wonder. . . . 

I like men, of course, Barbara, but one is 
involtmtarily more on one's mettle with 
men than with women, and one gets tired. 
That effort to please seems to me sometimes 
— ^when one is tired — ^like a tin can tied to 
a poor, driven dog's tail, banging and 
clattering in a way to make the poor dog 
run till she drops. That is why I like 
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women and uninteresting men — one is 
permitted to be just plain htmian. There 
are times when it is too exhausting to play 
up to your Conception of Yourself as a 
Woman. 

The weather is abominably, tm-Mayly — 
almost tm-Jimely — cold; and so are my 
feet, and I think I must take them out for 
a little walk. It would be far simpler to 
sit on the window ledge and let them hang 
over in the sunshine, but I daresay it would 
cause the neighbours to call the fire de- 
partment or an ambulance, tmder the 
impression that either a fire or a Itmatic 
was to be dealt with. Thus are otu* most 
natural and spontaneous actions hampered. 

Yoiu^ coldly, 

DORIA. 
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June ph. 

Oh, dearie, I 'm all tired and discouraged 
and don't like things. And it 's raining, 
not seriously and usefully, but just wuz- 
zling and snivelling, up and down and side- 
wise, so that an umbrella is no sort of use. 
I hate days like this. They remind me of 
sentimental people who are always having 
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their precious feelings hurt, but who are 
incapable of real pain, or anything re- 
motely resembling tragedy. I wish it 
would do something really characterful 
— ^pour, or thimder, or blow great guns. 

I tried to work out a new modulation 
this morning — ^but everything I did was 
just bunglejtmk, no good at all. I want 
to get from one place to another in a^song 
I am doing, and to save me I can't build 
the right kind of bridge. It comes out 
too long or too short, or else it is too obvi- 
ously built, which won't do. Bridges 
should seem to spring — ^not crawl like 
an inch- worm. One thing must lead to 
another with some plausibility, and my 
efforts this morning have about as much 
relevancy as Dame Quiddy's discourses. 

The first movement of the Tschaikovsky 
Symphanie Pathitigue is wearing out my 
throat to-day. I can hear the violins 
soaring and quivering and agonising in 
the lift of its glorious despair. Its beauty 
bums one like an acid. But it is strange 
— despair made beautiful rises and lifts 
one with it, — as in the Liebestod, too. I 
wish I could hear the symphony to-day. 
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for somehow its poignancy absorbs mine 
as the sea absorbs my restlessness. There 
are moods in which the calm of the eternal 
hills makes me want to smash things. 

There is no use to go into details, but 
with all David Hartnell's wonderfulness, 
he is not without a few of the defects of 
his qualities. I told him yesterday that 
he owed me an apology for something, 
and he was — ^abused. I do wish men would 
ever realise, Barbara, that when an ordi- 
narily sensible woman makes a fuss, or 
stands on a point, it is pretty certain to 
be about something of more importance 
than the individual point in question. One 
stands a good many straws that bespeak 
the direction of the wind, though one 
does n't enjoy having straws blow in one's 
face, but when the last straw gets in one's 
eyes, it is really the wind that one blames 
— ^and the average man thinks one is 
making a fuss about the straw. « 
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Later, 

I have been playing out my feeHngs in 
the themes from the PathHique, — ^and 
moods! moods! I am lifted and restored, 
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and happy to be alive in a universe of so 
much importance. Somehow the great- 
ness of the thing has made me remember 
the greatness of David Hartnell's nature 
— ^and that it transcends all the limited 
things in him — and all the little things in 
me. With a man like him one must re- 
member that to be a dignified htmian 
being, seeing things in proportion is a 
bigger thing than to insist upon one's 
purely feminine rights. 

You see I am up to my old tricks, letting 
my careftilly figured out resentment go 
swirling down a flood of feeling to the sea 
of forgetfulness. Never as a child could 
I "stay mad." It hurts so, Barbara, to be 
angry — one would much rather find a way 
to look at things differently — ^and I usually 
can. I 'm very ingenious when I want to 
forgive people! 

You see, Mr, Hartnell is really a big 
person, and while one is sorry about his 
littlenesses, they are not the important 
thing about him, which is that he is an 
original soul, busy about big new things, 
and can't be bothered always to remember 
about familiar little things. Besides he 
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means beautifully, on the whole — indeed 
I think we all do, though often we act like 
so many bumble-bugs — ^you know, those 
wretched night-moths that go banging 
blindly about the room, and sizzling them- 
selves over the light until they plump down 
before you in squirming agony — or else 
they bumble out of the window, vaguely 
glad there is no more trouble, but unaware 
of how it happened. 

Do you know, I read somewhere yester- 
day that our beloved Lied des SteinUopfers 
is Strauss's own favourite of all his songs? 
Aren't you glad? It is so simple and 
sincere and magnificently strong. Some 
of his big sjnnphonic things become more 
intelligible to me with repeated hearings, 
but I 'm nearly certain Till Etdenspiegel 
will never cease to make my head feel like 
a telephone exchange with only one poor 
girl on duty. It is such a maze of themes 
and counter themes and interruptions and 
arabesques that stop short in mid-spring 
— everything calling your attention at 
once, and you try to make coimections 
and can't. In his effort to reach the sky 
Strauss builds a modem tower of Babel in 
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which Esperanto is not spoken. Strange 
gods have sometimes been conceived as 
having many heads, arms, or other mem- 
bers, and it seems to me that Strauss 
demands that his hearers be a race of gods 
with a multiplicity of ears — or a multifa- 
rious receiving station inside. 

I believe Strauss is the perfectly logical 
product of this age of Busjdtis — ^inflamma- 
tion of the busy instinct. Everybody here 
in New York has it, I suppose because 
there are a thousand possibilities every 
day from which you select the few you can 
compass, and you feel as if you had the 
whole thousand on your hands. That is 
the way I always come to feel when I live 
for weeks in hotels — ^as if I had eaten the 
whole menu every day; everything gets to 
seem so sickeningly familiar to me that I 
wish dodoes and other things had not 
become extinct. 

What fun it would be to wish with the 
wishbone of a dodo! One could wish for 
all the foolish, impossible, delightful things 
one liked — that would be what a dodo's 
wishbone was for! 

On the evening star, just out in the 
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afterglow of a clearing sunset, I wish my 
Barbara were here. 

DORIA. 
June Jjth. 

Barbara West— Attention! 

Guess who appearedyesterday when I was 
just about setting out for the Park with Mr. 
Hartnell. Bruce Donaldson, as ever was! 

First — ^while most women, meeting, make 
a point of noticing another woman as little 
as possible, and go on for a moment talking 
abstractedly with the person who intro- 
duces them, it is the exact reverse with 
men. Not only do they shake hands, 
and look each other squarely in the eye, 
but they give each other for the moment a 
concentrated attention that constitutes a 
real meeting. Perhaps it is because, for 
ages, men have been measuring each other 
in the interest of general preparedness, and 
that fighting in the open, they make no 
pretence of concealment at any stage of the 
game. Men measure other men, too, as 
possibly useful to them some time in the 
world of affairs, which is a gregarious world. 
Women have done their work apart from 
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other women; men have done theirs with 
other men. Perhaps that is why men are 
apt to judge other men — and women — 
objectively, from indications, while women 
constantly judge other women by them- 
selves, subjectively. 

But about Bruce. He is bigger and 
broader and surer than before he went to 
South America. You know he has always 
poetised business by seeing it imaginatively, 
and more than ever he makes one fed the 
dignity of commerce, which after all is mu- 
tual service. Although he has made money 
in coffee he loves the fragrance and beauty 
of the blossoms none the less for that. The 
country is fruitful and therefore profitable, 
but he looks at it in a bigger way than 
merely as a source of revenue. He loves the 
mountains for themselves, and told us of 
some of his camping expeditions in a spirit 
that shows him to be a boy at heart still. 

Oh, Bob, it was funny! Bruce had the 
quiet air of an old comrade, resuming 
possession of his friend, and this had the 
amusing effect of causing David Hartnell 
to assert his place with me by means of 
little determined airs of intimacy. 
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Obviously each considered the other the 
fifth wheel to the waggon, and as such, 
superfluous in the scheme of things. But 
Bob, I 'm far from considering the fifth 
wheel to a wagon undesirable. I seem to 
remember that the fifth wheel to a motor 
car is its steering wheel, and it strikes me as 
esrtremely probably that Doria.is going to 
need steering apparatus in the immediate 
future (she said, smothering a chuckle). 

Bruce seemed to have an elaborate 
schedule all worked out — ^to take me here 
and there to dinner, to take me motoring, 
etc., etc., and there he sat, eating up Mr. 
Hartnell's afternoon. 

Poor D. H. glummed and glowered 
politely, until I took pity on him and told 
the oblivious Bruce that Mr. Hartnell had 
plans for me that afternoon. Of course 
Bruce shot out of his chair like a Jack-in- 
the-Box, and took a hasty departure. 

Oh, Barbara, men are so much funnier 
than they mean to be — ^but I think I rather 
like them to show gleams of the Primitive 
Male. 

Yours with a chuckle and a whoop, 

DORIA. 
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New York, June ipth. 

Barbara* Woman! your naughty Doria 
is having the time of her hitherto inno- 
cent life. One man brings me home and 
grouchily delivers me to the other, in ef- 
f ect» whether the other has arrived upon the 
scene or not. Airs of possession multiply 
on both sides imtil my lively imagination 
sees just how it would fed to be popular 
in a polyandrous country. 

That is one of the kinds of fun in being 
a woman, Barbara. I maintain that a 
woman is perfectly within her rights to let 
her men friends see that there are others. 
That is her compensation for having to sit 
tight and not give herself away. It seems 
to me a perfectly legitimate resource when 
a man takes a good deal for granted without 
having committed his royal self. 

We women have to have some favour 
in a field in which we may not take 
initiative! 

Hence, Item: I discourse to Bruce of 
the marvels of David Hartnell's art and 
character, partly because I enjoy doing so 
for the sheer pleasure of it, and partly, my 
Barbara, because Bruce does not enjoy it. 
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Item: I tell D. H. what a splendid fellow 
Bruce is, partly because it is true and I 'm 
glad about it, and partly, O Honeybubble, 
because it makes D. H. eye me medita- 
tively, wondering how important Bruce is 
to me. 

It is odd — a, woman likes to have the 
men she knows meet each other, and a 
man avoids having his women friends 
meet, if he possibly can. Perhaps because 
women know that men don't tmburden 
their souls except to their closest intimates, 
and that rarely, while men know, or think 
they do, that a great many women are 
liable to have a rush of confidences to 
the head — ^and tongue — ^from motives that 
may be a mixture of vanity, and of the 
impulse simply to babble. Of course men 
get this idea from the give-aways of girls 
— ^young, imrestrained girls in their teens 
and early twenties; and sagaciously con- 
cluding, when they themselves are about 
twenty-five, that this is the inevitable 
nature of women, they act upon the con- 
viction ever after. 

Indeed, methinks you and I babbled 
when we were about twenty. Never shall 
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I forget my amused triumph in telling you 
that Roger Campbell had kissed me be- 
cause I had played an accompaniment so 
beautifully, and your rage at him, inas- 
much as he had sworn to you only the 
week before that you were the one woman 
to save his soul. I remember dancing 
around the room, shrieking with laughter, 
and inquiring whether it was I from whom 
you were to save it. And do you know, I 
imagine that it was only the fact that we 
never took Roger seriously that saved us 
from a bad falling out. 

But if I may judge from some things I 
have recently seen, men do have to be 
cautious with a certain type of woman. 
Worm-i'-the-bud concealment seems to be 
going out of fashion, and that is a pity, 
for perfectly good, soimd reasons. I don't 
doubt that lots of men go into marriage on 
altogether the wrong terms. Say that 
Beauty, becoming hopeless, gives herself 
away and weeps in passionate distress. 
Chivalry is horribly frightened, but firm 
so long as he can restrain Beauty from 
snuggling into his arms for a good cry. If 
once that happens, woe to his resolution! 




She makes him want her — on the wrong 
terms. Oh the folly of it — ^the pity and 
folly of it. Those are the^isdirriages that 
end in Reno. 

I notice one thing — ^that every cautious 
son of Adam prefers to keep his intimate 
women friends in hermetically sealed com- 
partments of his being. Far from flaunt- 
ing one woman at another, he probably 
thanks a thoughtful Providence on his 
knees when his women are unknown to 
one another and not in the way of meeting. 

I suppose man's "imperfectly mono- 
gamous" instinct is at the bottom of it, too. 
He wants to take Charlotte to Tristan, 
and Claribel to dinner at Claremont. He 
chooses Gwendolen to read poetry with, 
and Jane as the confidant of his political 
views. The rest is silence. He is afraid 
Charlotte would feel injured at being left 
out of dinner, poetry, and politics, if she 
knew about them. The Claribels are 
usually satisfied if they get their dinner 
and a show, but Gwendolen would be 
furious at having missed Tristan, while 
Jane has doubtless a concealed love of 
poetry, and a healthy appetite for dinner 
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— and there you are. What is a poor man 
to do? He can't take them all everywhere 
all the time — ^it is n't done, and he could n't 
afford it, and besides it wouldn't be 
pleasant. It wotild complicate matters, 
and his reputation as a man of taste would 
fall to zero. 

Charlotte's private opinion of Gwen- 
dolen would be, "Well, of all things! 
That girl has n't a real emotion anywhere 
about her. Her lips are too thin, and her 
voice is far too honey-sweet. She is a 
sentimental idiot." 

Gwendolen on Chariotte: "I thought 
John Smith had better taste. Why, she is 
grotesquely homely — ^looks like a gargoyle. 
And I certainly should not call her bril- 
liant — ^it is mere flippancy." 

Both on Claribel: "What men can see 
in girls like that " 



* ' Conmionplace — and 
put herself together 



Both on Jane: 
why does n't she 
properiy?" 

Claribel on all: "Phew! what high- 
brows!" 

Jane on herself, "I ought to do my hair 
differently." And the next time John 
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called on her she would bore him by trjring 
to be a composite of Charlotte, Gwendolen, 
and Claribel. 

Of course the compartment idea applies 
only to New York or other large places. 
It would n't work in Oshkosh or Paw-Paw. 
And that is the reason, my dear, that in 
small places John and Mary are known as 
"going together," for the simple reason 
that, desiring to keep his hair on, John 
cxirbs his imperfectly monogamous instinct, 
and sticks it out with Mary, even through 
Susan and Jane moods. 

Do you remember our delighted con- 
vulsions when the florist left at my house, 
tied together, three boxes of flowers 
addressed severally to you and Katherine 
and me? Mine being on top, I got them 
all, and it was a flabbergasted florist to 
whom I telephoned. Yes, it was funny 
— ^but it wouldn't have been if I had 
happened to be emotionally interested in 
Ernest Winter. He was a dear soul, and 
we loved him, all of us, but we weren't 
playing Preference. If we had been ! 

Another thing I 've noticed is that while 
a man's air of a possessive sort of intimacy 
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amuses and exhilarates a woman (if she 
likes him at all — even if she wouldn't 
be willing to be his'n) airs of possession on 
the part of a woman enrage a man unless 
she is the woman; and there is some risk 
of such a demonstration — ^be it never so 
delicate — ^when a man brings together two 
women whom he knows very well. And 
if they don't take that tack, the poor man 
is likely to be bewildered by the pains each 
woman is at to convince the other that 
she knows him, you know, very little 
indeed. 

Of course upon general social occasions 
two men come together in any contest for 
a woman's attention ; while a woman's way 
of fighting, in such circumstances, is to 
ignore both the man and the other woman, 
and smile upon another man — ^if there is 
anything masculine on the premises. 

I suppose it flatters some kinds of men 
to be flaunted at other men — if they see 
it ! — ^but a man's vanity and chivalry alike 
are up in arms if one woman exhibit him 
to another as her scalp — ^unless he is 
besottedly in love and doesn't know 
anything. 
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Oh, Honeybubble, my gloves need clean- 
ing, and my stocking bag is full, and I 
haven't time to wash my hair, and a 
button on my gray coat is hanging by a 
thread. What I really ought to do is to 
decline all invitations for a week, and catch 
up with the practical part of my life. 

I wonder if I could. I do so love to 
live! I love the excitement of it all. It 
keeps me from thinking right in to th^ core 
of things — ^and from feeling too much. 
That is the truth. I 'm afraid of life, at 
last, — I who have sought it so eageriy, so 
longingly. 

But when you are filled to the brim — 
saturated with things that alternately 
exalt and terrify you, you want to run 
away, Barbara, You want to go into the 
attic and play paper dolls — ^and you can't. 
You want to be a little, little girl, and go 
swinging up, up into the sky from under 
the big willow tree, and think of nothing 
but blue sky and caterpillars. But you 
can't. You have to dress and go out to 
dinner with a Pair of Eyes. And you talk 
nineteen to the dozen, and trip airily over 
depths and depths you know you '11 
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flounder into if you don't manage your 
snow-shoe conventionality skilfully. And 
you say with insistent mendacity that you 
have had a delightful time, when the oc- 
casion has suggested a salad made of un- 
ripe persimmons, with just enough nuts 
to tempt you to try it again. 

Of course there is always the possibility 
that the persimmons might be riper the 
next time — anyhow, you have to try it and 
see. 

In plain English, my dear, everything is 
becoming very alarming, especially and 
immediately Bruce. 

It is only the Very Young, my Barbara, 
who desire to run about merely for the 
sake of running. Ten dajrs ago I was Very 
Young — ^but I am aging rapidly. Yet I. 
seem to be caught in a wheel that will 
chew me up if I stop treading it. I can't 
think, and I don't want to — ^yet I must. 

Bruce usually rests me and quiets me 
— ^normalises me, and gives me time and 
poise to be an all-round Doria. We know 
the same people and the same things — ^that 
is, pretty much. Bruce respects my work, 
and he knows good from bad. He is 
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infinitely kind, and more unselfish than 
any other man I have ever known. And 
what good pals we have been! — ^for years. 
I can't pretend, Barbara, that I don't 
know what he has come home for — ^and my 
mind is a whirligig. Two months ago 
the thing might have meant peace and 
happiness to me, but now I am afraid — 
afraid to look at my own soul. 

Oh, Barbara, write to me and teU me 
you love me. I need you. Sometimes I 
don't want to love anybody but you — ^you 
safe, comforting, mothery old dear! 

DORIA. 
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June 24th. 

No, dear, I haven't talked about him 
because I can't — ^just can't. Yes, I see 
him constantly, Bruce to the contrary 
notwithstanding — so to speak. 

I wonder why I am so perverse! Bruce 
had a birthday Monday, and yielding to 
my natural impulse to give him something, 
I chose a duck of a tie. He liked it, and 
was so cocky about it that I resented 
the very thing I had brought about — the 
pleastu^ he took in my thought for him. 
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Therefore I told him it was n't in the least 
a token of my affection — that on the 
contrary I had devised it as a neat form of 
insult, inasmuch as I had determined to 
prove to him that a sixty-five cent bargain 
tie could be found that would be better- 
looking than any of the expensive hide- 
osities he was wearing. 

And for an hour I let him believe it was 
a sixty-five cent bargain tie. As a matter 
of fact I did nose arotmd a sale of perfectly 
good ties at sixty-five, reduced from 
impressive prices, but I soon saw that for 
this, that, or the other reason there was n't 
one in the lot that a self-respecting crank 
would wear, and so after all I had to pay 
the usual price. 

I *m not sure the joke is n*t on me — ^but 
Bruce does n't know it. Anyhow, I 'm tri- 
umphant that he likes and wears the tie, be- 
cause everybody knows that when a woman 
chooses a tie for a man she is laying violent 
hands on the sanctities of his inner nature. 



Later. 

The weather having cleared to a heaven- 
liness Bruce came to get me to go some- 
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where, and before I could get downstairs 
David Hartnell also appeared on the scene, 
with the same end in view — ^and there we 
sat for a half-hour, each man hesitating 
to risk a possible false move in the ptesence 
of the other. Neither could be sure I 
had n't an engagement with the other, and 
as the moments passed in embarrassingly 
impersonal conversation, I became almost 
hysterical. 

Finally Bruce plunged — ^with his usual 
directness. "Why don't we all go some- 
where out of doors?" he demanded. 
"Unless you already have plans?" This 
with a polite inclusion of D. H. 

That gentleman braced himself. "I 
have been thinking of that very thing, and 
was about to ask if you would both dine 
with me at a charming place I know." 

Bruce swallowed. D. H. had played 
the higher card and taken the trick, such 
as it was. He, Bruce, couldn't decline, 
and had lost through indefiniteness the 
advantage of being host. And so it was 
charmingly arranged that three of us should 
go forth together and be superlatively 
uncomfortable. 
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To be sure, my discomfort was tempered 
by amusement, but eventually they both 
became so quiet that conversation — ^my 
conversation — ^flopped about uneasily like 
an anchored boat in a choppy sea, unable 
to get anjTwhere. 

I don't see why a man should be 
quiescent when the ark of his tacit cov- 
enant to be agreeable lands high and 
dry on some Ararat of mood. But men 
always leave women to struggle with any 
awkwardness of circumstance. It isn't 
fair. 

On my initiative, we came home early, 
whereafter, the Imps of Tenacity entering 
into those two children, they stayed, and 
stayed, and stayed, tmtil Mr. Hartnell's 
dignity arose growling, and made oflf. 

Bruce thereupon subsided into an electric 
silence, with his jaw set, and I was fright- 
ened, and told him that if he could n't be 
more entertaining, I 'd take it kindly if he 
would go home. He rose at once, still in 
silence, and suddenly kissing my hand, 
turned and bolted. 

Oh, Barbara, dear, why do things com- 
bine so insanely, so that people get hurt? 
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One can make fun of it — ^but it twinges 
just the same. 

DORIA. 
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June 2gth. 

Oh, my dear, the rains descended, and 
the floods came. Yes, Bruce. Barbara, 
it is too big — ^and too sacred — to tell you 
about. Bruce is so fine and sweet and 
strong and splendid — ^but I don't hdong 
to him. Oh, what is the terrible mystery 
that whirls one person into an emotion 
that should be shared, yet leaves the other 
imtouched? What is the terrible demand 
— ^that can't be met? Oh the pity of it — 
the frightful, wasteful pity of it ! 

Well, it is over, and Bruce will go out of 
my life, at least for a long time. 

Somehow it makes me tmwilling to see 
Mr. Hartnell, and I am pleading all sorts 
of excuses — ^headaches, engagements, every- 
thing — anything but the heartache it is. 

I ask myself whether I have been to 
blame, but I think I haven't, except 
perhaps in little ways. I 'm sorry about 
them now. Oh, Barbara, a man's pain is 
terrible. Not that Bruce is n't thorough- 
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£^i^lin *^^^- ^® didn't really ask, you know. 
He saw that it could n't be — ^but I think 
he had to give himself the ease of pouring 
out his feeling. He didn't even ask if 
there were anyone else — ^that was like his 
delicacy. 

I want to go to Maine, and get straight- 
ened out, but I shan't be able to go tmtil 
next week. My dressmaker has had to dis- 
appoint me because of illness, poor thing. 

Write to me, dear, and help me to get 
hold of myself. 

DORIA. 

Jidy sth. 

Dear Barbara, — 

I 'm off to-morrow. The weather has 
been terribly oppressive to-day, and I feel 
like a high explosive, with the flame creep- 
ing, creeping along the fuse. D. H. and I 
are going to walk up to Grant's Tomb and 
sit on a bench like the bucolics. I am 
wondering whether he is coming to Maine. 
I feel in my bones that he is, but he is not 
a person with whom one takes the slightest 
thing for granted. He is a man who has 
himself wonderfully well in hand. 
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Do you know, he begins to seem curi- 
ously familiar to me, like the First Reader, 
as if he were the first thing I had ever 
known. But he is in words of more than 
one syllable, I can assure you! 

Later. 

I thought I should write more, dear, 
just before going to bed, but — I can't talk. 
I feel all ingrowing and silent. The next 
you hear from me will be written on the 
rocks, probably. 

Good-night — and God bless you. 

DORIA. 
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The Cliff House, Paradise. 

My dear Mr. Hartnell, — 

I can't tell you how delighted I was to 
find the Francis Thompson essays here 
to greet me. It was a charming thing for 
you to think of doing, and I thank you 
heartily. 

One's first days in such a wonderful 
place as this put even a poet to his trumps, 
to interest one, yet Thompson not only 
stands the test, but harmonises perfectly 
with the spirit of the place, and even 
heightens it. It is a great deal to survive 
the counter claim of its beauty, but surely 
Thompson himself, as he says of Shelley, 
is so gold-dusty with tumbling amid the 
stars, that a little of the star-dust brushes 
off on all he touches. 

There hasn't been much time for 
reading, thus far, or room, either, in me, 
for much beyond the glory of earth and sea 
and sky. Our hotel stands on a splendid 
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hig^ cliff that rises sheer and locky from 
the deep sea. 

How to describe it all! To go from 
''the odorous, amorous isle of violets" to 
the streanmig crags of gaunt Ithaca were 
no greater contrast than to go from the 
earth-top of our cliff, with its sweet-fern 
and bayberry, its wild roses, its tangles of 
delicate morning-glories, and its flashes 
of purple fire-weed, to the writhen, twisted, 
molten, frozen rocks below. Much of the 
formation is stratified in the most extra- 
ordinary ribbons of contrasting colours, 
sometimes fused, sometimes deft into 
narrow diasms. There seem to be mighty, 
petrified tree-trunks, fallen in some long 
past age, and gradually hardened to their 
present beauty. Again, it is as if some 
fortress of prehistoric days had survived, 
mighty in ruins, so strongly do the great 
square blocks suggest the hand of man. 

Down near the water are myriad pools, 
brilliant with the red of iron rust, and the 
green of filmy seaweed. There is one pool 
of glorious pink sea-anemones — strange, 
sentient things ! The rocks themselves 
have an infinite variety of colour, from 
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their frost of barnacles to warm browns 
and reds and purples. How you would 
love the colour of it all! 

Last evening, while the sun was still 
hot in the heavens, I climbed down the 
cliflf into the shadow where evening was 
come, and wandered alone from rock to 
rock, from pool to pool. It was low tide, 
and the sea crooned and whispered among 
the clefts and fissures, as if in its sleep. 
When the eastern sky grew all rosy and 
misty lavender, I climbed up to the top 
again, and dropped down in the grass to 
watch the flame of the stmset leap from 
cloud to cloud, all silent-magical, and to 
Usten to the song-sparrow, chirping a 
sleepy good-night, and the soft west wind, 
fluttering the silence with something in- 
timate and human. 

Presently I lay down flat in the grass, 
when all sound was shut off in some curious 
way — the world of the grass a world by 
itself. It seemed incredible that the glow 
and fire in the clouds above me could so 
intensify in such utter silence. There 
was a great streamer from the western 
horizon to the eastern, made up of wander- 
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ing vapours whimsied to all sorts of shapes 
by the wind. One thistledown film in 
the zenith swung idly to and fro, censer- 
wise, for a long time. At first I thought it 
had been caught in a counter current of air, 
when it poised and returned, but a few 
moments' observation, as it burned from 
rose to gray, proved that it was swinging 
from east to west and back again, and even 
moved sometimes in a slow circle. 

There were iris-hued wing clouds, brushed 
to flame in' their flight, and there were 
glowing films, mere cobwebs to catch and 
hold the flying light. 

If the heavens were glorious, the earth 
was not less wonderful. Beyond the live, 
fresh green of the imdulant, unfenced 
bayberry moors, against the misty-purple 
land-distance, and glowing crimson sky, 
was a jagged line of black-green scraggy 
pine trees, sharply accenting the dream- 
haze of melting colour with something 
virile and satisfying. As it darkened, the 
points of rocks to north and west grew 
black against the paling, blue-green sea, 
silvered with the gathered light of the 
northern horizon. Presently the yotmg 
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moon emerged from drifting cloud rack, 
and brightened in the darkening blue for a 
little while before it followed the sun, and 
left us to the myriad stars, pricking 
through to brood over the sleeping land 
and crooning sea. 

I think there is nothing like silence, 
imder the arch of the sky, for giving xis the 
assurance of the Powers of Light. Silence, 
beauty, fragrance, the wind, — ^and one's 
soul is suddenly aware of the exquisite 
goodness of things. It is as if we dwelt 
always in a foreign land, save during these 
moments of recognition. But one can't 
say it in words! It is in the cry of the 
sea-bird, the flutter and fragrance of the 
wind, and the croon of the sea when it 
sleeps, dreaming of all it has known since 
the beginning of the world. 

How you would love the beauty here! 
Have I been able to share it with you — 
just a little? I hope so, because I awe you 
a lot of beauty, for all that you have given 
to me. You have said that my enthu- 
siasms are inspiration to you — I wonder 
whether you have any idea how your sense 
of the beauty and poignancy of life com- 
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^^^^ mtinicates itself? Men like you are like 
i^ttftancc lighthotises builded upon a rock, unwitting 
of the light and guidance they give, 
impersonally, just by being. A good deal 
of the time I feel as if I were steering by 
dead reckoning, or the memory of lights 
once seen. You have the faculty of 
giving one the uplift of the sudden cer- 
tainty that all is well. I wonder if you 
have ever felt the need of the light of other 
people? Strong as you seem, perhaps you 
too have wavered, and doubted, and fought 
the fight. 

Since last night the whole mood of 
things has changed. The sea has some- 
thing on its mind. There is some strange, 
deep significance in its hollow booming, 
as of some mysterious, secret meaning, 
throbbing, throbbing, and beating itself 
into futile foam against the rocks. 

I am sitting on the rocks to write — I 
can't bear to stay indoors an tmnecessary 
minute — and below me the surf thtmders, 
and swirls, and chums, and chafes, and 
surges — running up swiftly into a deft, to 
be hurled back, a milky rush of power, 
to thwart the next eflEort to demolish 
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North America. How every wave swoops 
up the cliff , only to be foiled to a magnifi- 
cent rage that takes it out on the next 
comer! 

There is a message on the wind to-day, 
of the old, old beautiful sadness at the 
heart of things — perhaps it was whispered 
last night by some falling star — sl rune of 
"old, forgotten, far-off things," that "long 
the sea hath yearned up the cliff to tell." 

You see, one has to resort to the poets, 
when the great spaces of sea and sky 
renmid one of infinity and eternity! 

The sea sends greetings with my own. 

Sincerely yours, 

DoRiA French. 
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New York, July nth. 

Dear Lady of the Rocks, — 

Such a salt breath as your letter brought 
me! I draw it in luxuriously. Thanks — 
hearty ones. 

The thing in your letter that struck me 
most forcibly was that despair of the 
painter — motion. Your colours glow and 
flame and bum and fade. Your clouds 
swing, yotir waves dash and crash and 
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thunder. Yotir stars prick forth, and fall, 
— in short yotir universe is alive and 
moving to an extent that makes me feel 
a measure of futility in paint and canvas. 

I have begim to think, pretty definitely, 
of the passports necessary to entrance into 
the summer kingdom — and I have decided 
to go to Maine. Did n't you say before 
you left that you were to be at the CliiBE 
House for only a short time? Where 
afterward do you go? — and is it as good 
as the Cliff House sounds? Please make 
some suggestion — ^that is, unless you don't 
want me around to bother with ! 

I want to catch some of the sunshine 
and freedom and glory to bring back to 
my friends here whose imaginations — ^in 
terms of colour — ^have never been bom. 
And I 'm longing for the great out-of-doors 
for my own tired self, too, to purify and 
strengthen my vision of things. 

The east side is awful this weather. 
I 'm a bit ashamed of planning to get 
away, when so many who need it more 
can't even get to the parks or piers very 
often. But I 'm far hungrier for light 
and colour and purity and freshness than 
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I was for my dinner to-night, and darned 
backslider that I am, I 'm going to have 
*em! 

It will be August before I can very well 
get away, but after that, hurrah for a 
bathing suit and flannels and sneakers, 
and a jolly lot of loafing. There will have 
to be work, too, but it will go on wings. 
Perhaps you will sit with me sometimes 
while I sketch, and knit or tat, or what- 
ever it is that girls do when they are doing 
nothing. 

New York is fiercely hot. One eats on 
roofs, and in gardens and on terraces. 
There is n't any oxygen at all in the city — 
in order to get any it is necessary to take 
the ferry to Staten Island — the longest run 
for one's money. The trees and grass in 
the Park look tired to death. The motor 
btises are topheavy with apathetic city 
dwellers panting for the wherewithal to go 
on living. The rubberneck waggons rattle 
and bang and megaphone their passengers 
throught the streets of the mighty. Some- 
times the air is fairly cool, but even then it 
too often reeks with asphalt and deadness 
and dirt. This isn't a bid for pity — I 
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simply want you to appreciate your 
blessings! 

My dear girl, you rather appall me by 
calling me a lighthouse. It is the eternal 
nature of things that is the true light. 
Besides I 'm too lazy to be the keeper of a 
light. It is a hard job ! Seriously, we all 
have to keep some sort of light burning, 
and the keeper in us has a hard and lonely 
time of it. Also the sea nms high, some- 
times, and the salt gets in otir eyes. Some- 
times — God help us. — ^the light goes out, 
and then it is the deuce of a business to 
get it lighted again, No really rigorous 
Government would keep us on the job ! 

My heartiest greetings to you and to 
Old Neptune. 

Faithfully, always, 

David Hartnell. 



Beachmere, July isth. 

Dear Keeper of the Light, — 

Your disavowal does you no good, you 
see! How splendid that you are coming 
here — ^and I think you 'U like "here," as 
they say in Maine, meaning this hotel 
between the beach and river, and the best 
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of the rocks. The Cliflf House is full up 
for the rest of the season, but on some 
accounts I 'm not sorry to be here instead. 
The beauty of the river and the beach is 
very special indeed — ^but you 'U see. 

To-day is one of the perfectly new, fresh 
kind that Nature makes only a few times 
in any one stunmer. It is just out of the 
wash, some of it deeply blue, with wonder- 
ful, fluttering white ruffles of lacy wind- 
blown foam; some of it goldy green and 
tawny, with wind-ripples through it; and 
the rest a shimmering blue, pulsing with 
light, and flecked with mother-of-pearl 
fluffs of doud. 

The river is all peacock blues and greens 
and purples, and swirls along under the 
daddy-long-leg bridge singing a little song 
of who-cares-a-sixpence. Oh, it is all so 
indescribably irresponsible and gay! I 
love it. 

Every day is different. Yesterday the 
sea lay sullen under gray clouds — ^leaden, 
with little wind-shivers of silver; But 
after the clouds had wept a little, and felt 
better, the sun came out and comforted 
them some more, and at last they became 
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SO ecstatically happy that we had a stmset 
to remember. 

The river was at ftill tide, and so still as 
to be an exquisite mirror for a Narcissus 
sunset to worship itself withal. Such 
colour ! — ^framed in sweeping lines of shore, 
with clustered masses of trees, gracious in 
rosy mists. We stood on the bridge, and 
the sunset drifted out to sea beneath us, 
there to suffer a sea-change to deepest 
purple, sombre about the rocks that frown 
over the mouth of the river. 

From the beach, sea and sky were one 
translucent ma^s of jewels — ^the stirf mauve 
and rose and clear beryl-green on the 
incurve of the wave, breaking to flame- 
touched foam. 



* 'Clarified silver, greens and azures frail, 
As if the colors sighed themselves away, 
And blent in supersubtile interplay 
As if they swooned into each other's arms." 



To the south was the wine-dark sea of 
which Homer sang, to the north all coolest 
shades of pink and silver and that trans- 
lucent water-green that is like nothing else 
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in the world. Slowly the bluer purple 
crept up from the east, and the rose of the 
wet sand deepened to purple and slaty 
blue. Great clouds in the west flamed and 
throbbed with fire, leaving to a pure lake 
of empty space that perfect clarity of the 
sky after storfn. Slowly then all faded, 
and the earth shadow crept higher and 
higher out of the east. The clouds gath- 
ered again, growing heavy with night and 
shadow, and lo! a little shower dropped 
down, like a wistful memory, so gently 
you could scarce hear it. 

I do so wish you might have shared 
it with me ! But there will be other sun- 
sets, and you will be here. It is such 
good news that you are coming — ^but 
don't — ^in the name of the great god 
Pan — expect me to tat! Never in this 
world, either, shall I know how to knit. 
I can hem things, to be sure, when neces- 
sary, but I 'd much rather snuggle down 
on the rocks and watch the gulls, whispering 
to myself: 
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"The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
How like a thunderbolt he falls!" 
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Of course gulls don't really fall like 
thunderbolts, but "the wrinkled sea" 
satisfies one's sense of height. 

I can do an infinite deal of nothing here 
by the sea, I assure you! A girl told me 
yesterday of the perfect name invented by 
some wit to characterise Ihe Inevitable 
Knitters on the Veranda — ^the Back to 
Nature Club. The poor dears would 
squint if they faced the view, and besides 
it might distract them, which would be a 
pity. 

The other day I went a-sailing on the 
sea, with an old sailor man whose people 
have sailed this coast for generations. It 
was jolly rough, and the sailor man's 
trousers were catching it like anything. 
" Is n't salt bad for clothes in the long 
run?" I inquired mildly. "I wash 'em on 
Sundays, ' ' he replied solemnly. ' ' Better 'n 
goin' to church," he offered tentatively. 
"I giv' up church thirty years ago," he 
went on. "I druther wash my pants any 
day." 

I smiled involuntarily, but the old chap 
continued to be very serious. He licked 
his lips nervously and then he let me have 
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it ftdl. " What do you think o' them Rev- 
elations ? " he demanded. * ' There ain't no 
such animals, an' there could n't be." 

I longed to inquire whether he had ever 
seen a hippopotamus to whet his faith on, 
but I knew he had never heard that beau- 
tiful joke, and I was nonplussed. Fancy 
having Revelations plinnped at you on an 
innocent stunmer afternoon ! I just shook 
my head at the sailor man, thus intimating 
that Revelations got me, too. 

It could only have happened in New 
England — or Scotland. 

There is a dear old sea captain here who 
does little now except make arrangements 
for the weather and keep free from stones 
a low-tide path by the river — ^the latter a 
charming bit of hospitality and public 
spirit. I daresay you picture him in a 
pilot cap and a pea-jacket, or the hot- 
weather equivalent for them. Not at all. 
He wears a cutaway coat and a derby hat ! 

But soon you will see the little com- 
munity for yourself. Meantime, good 
luck and best greetings. 

Sincerely, 

DoRiA French. 
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P. S. You are a Lighthouse — and I 
would like to know more about your brand 
of oil. 

D. F. 

New York, July iph. 

Dear Ladt of Sunsets, — 

What do you need of more light than 
is in your own beauty-ftdl mind and 
soul?* Yotir descriptions give me a pleas- 
ure I can't in any wise express. I 
have been imagining how you look 
against a backgroxmd of sea, with your 
hair blowing, and your head lifted to the 
wind in the spirited pose I have so often 
noticed in you when you have been 
carried out of yourself. I have a notion 
to paint you so — ^perhaps I shall, if you 
wiU let me. 

You said to me once that you feared I 
might think you flippant, that my failure 
to come back at you embarrassed you. 
If you could know how I hate myself 
because I am not quick at that sort of 
thing! I like the play part of you — ^the 
little child that sings in the sxmshine and 
plays little games with the world — ^but I am 
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naturally serious, and therefore clumsy and 
self-conscious in any eflFort to transcend 
my natural habit. You are not flippant 
— ^perish the thought! You are very 
woman, in your earnestness, your sym- 
pathy, yotir gentleness — ^and in your crav- 
ing for understanding. God knows we all 
have that — ^but perhaps men have too stiff 
a pride to show their need of it, except to 
the one woman. 

K sometimes I seem grave and over- 
serious, it is partly because I am exceed- 
ingly shy, especially with women. I am 
as human as men are often made — ^so 
responsive, in fact, that self-possession is 
only to be had, sometimes, on rigorous 
terms. 

I 'm down, to-night. The fight here 
against sin and wretchedness undermines 
my courage insidiously. I love light 
and colour and beauty and freedom — 
freedom, perhaps, above all else — and yet 
some deep need in my nature drives me 
into this maelstrom of ugliness in the hope 
of righting it here and there. I 'm wholly 
unable to paint, these days. 

Do write to me again — soon. Your 
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faith helps and strengthens me. Good- 
night. 

Faithfully yours, 

David Hartnell. 



Beachmere^ July 20th. 

Dear Painter Man, — 

It is painftdly clear that you need wind, 
sunshine, and fresh air, to dispel your 
tmhappy mullygrubs. Then with a pipe 
in your mouth, a paintbrush in your hand, 
and the world and some canvas before you, 
you 'd be as right as a trivet. (I don't 
know what a trivet is, but I believe it is 
generally considered the rightest kind of 
thing there is!) Then if you are not all 
right, I *11 soon bully you into being so. I 
will confess to you in the interests of 
mutual understanding, that I am a 
Terrific Bully. 

What you need is perspective. You 
are jammed up so close to your problems 
that you can't see the forest for the trees* 
You said once that you believed you 
imderstood me better than I tmderstood 
myself (of course you don't!), and I am 
going to repay you with your own coin. 
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With only a man's equipment of heart 
and Itmgs and nerves, you are trjring to 
live the life of an archangel, and being 
starved for oxygen you are naturally 
depressed. It is nonsense to behave as if 
you had wings suitable for the navigation 
of the empjrrean, when you 've only arms 
and legs that ought to go a-swimming in 
the sea. 

Do I htut, dear man? I don't mean to. 
You see, it is your power, your genius, 
that has wings, and it doubtless knows 
enough to fly away when the mere 
man, its plant, needs to shut down for 
repairs. 

I believe you are half asphyxiated in 
that terrible town. If you knew how your 
friends believe in you! — ^in yotir strength, 
your purity of purpose, your steadfastness. 
If you have weakness, it is the measure of 
your strength — ^f or you are of those bom 
to conquer self, and by that conquest to 
strengthen and inspire others. 

There is something of the priest in you, 
at your highest. You pour the wine of 
life into the chalice of every-day living, 
that the wretched people about you may 
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share with you the things of the spirit, 
and you become exhausted. 

Come up here and drink at the sources! 
You must keep your fighting efficiency, 
whatever happens. 

May you find strength and peace. 
Faithfully your friend, 

DoRiA French. 



P.S. I am sure you will be inspired to 
work, here — ^it is so heart-tearingly beau- 
tiful that one has to do something about 
it. I have been writing a song of the sea 
that has some of the real stuff in it, I hope 
and believe. It will be part of a nature 
cycle, three songs of which have been 
accepted for publication — ^but I am going 
to hold them up and make a cycle of six 
songs, for women. 

D.F. 



New York, July 23d. 

My dear Bully (you are bully .0, — 

Your letter made me feel it almost worth 
while to have groaned, since that weakness 
has shown me the staunchness of yotir 
friendship. I hate to have you over- 
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idealise me — ^yet your estimate of me spurs 
me to come somewhere near jiistif3ring it. 

One thing, at least, the life here in New 
York has shown me — that it isn't pos- 
sible to keep the detachment of a god ; that 
one has, willy-nilly, to be a man among 
men. I used to wish desperately to keep 
my ideals tmsnllied, by avoiding contact 
with the world ; but I have learned that no 
ideal is worth cherishing that has not 
experienced and survived the shock of 
conflict. What a fight it is just to be able 
to look oneself in the eye ! 

It is heaven to me to think of wide 
skies and the sea, and plenty of time for 
work — ^and you. to remind me that I *m 
such an ornery critter that I shall have to 
work hard to be of any accotmt whatever ! 
You can hardly guess what your letters 
mean to me, of inspiration and uplift. 
There are a million things I want to talk 
of with you, for you are the soul of sincer- 
ity, and I value your opinions, both for 
myself and for my work. 

I want to make notes for a big sea 
picture while I am in Maine. I have a 
vision — ^which I hope the real sea will 
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substantiate. It is strange how an idea 
can obsess one. I fed sure that under my 
weariness something creative is sl\unbering» 
and that I shall really do something worth 
while this summer. If one could only com- 
mimicate even a little of one's vision to 
the half -alive souls one sees everywhere! 
Nearly everybody in this town looks either 
starved or satiated — satiated, of course, 
with the wrong sort of thing, so that even 
they are starved, in the true sense. 

I have been reading of a vagabond jour- 
ney round the world, and in the face of the 
miseries of theignorant, superstitious under- 
folk in the older civilisations, it would be 
easy to say to oneself , What is the answer? 
Of course gUb answers spring to the lips — 
but none of them, to my present mood, 
is big enough. One simply has to ding 
to one's instinct that the good which tmr 
doubtedly exists has a source and a function. 
It is tmthinkable that ignorance and evil 
should finally prevail. Yet 



"They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and 
drank deep — !" 
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Write me more of the beauty of earth 
and sea — and more of yourself — ^to keep me 
sane until I can join you. 

Faithfully yours, 

David Hartnell. 
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Beachmere^ July 26th. 

Dear Man-Goose, — 

What do you mean by reading such 
lugubrious stuff about the under side of 
things? — ^ugh! worms, and slugs, and slimy 
things. Of course they exist — seem to be 
somehow according to Nature — ^but why 
should you expect to be able to understand 
Nature? — ^is n't she feminine? 

For all you say about being a man 
among men, you do require yourself to be 
something of a god, and failing, you are in 
a mood to take your yellow waggon and go 
home. I have to confess that, with Shelley 
and Thompson, you are a bit gold-dusty 
— ^yet your strength and nerves are only 
those of a man. 

The trouble with you is that the build- 
ings and pavements and other man-made 
things shut you in, and throw you back 
upon yourself. It is a matter of drcula- 
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tion, too. You aren't getting enough 
oxygen, your brain is sluggish, and you are 
not thinking /ar enough into things. 

I wish you could have seen my Chinese 
sunrise this morning. I did n't really set 
out for to see that sunrise — ^my private 
opinion is that the bang of it woke me up 
— ^but once I had laid eyes on it, I could n't 
help seeing it through. The horizon was 
the orangest orange you ever saw in your 
life, and just above it was a heavy band 
of black-purple clouds. The sea was cold, 
steely blue, and the curl of the waves on 
the beach reflecting the orange in a long, 
wavering line of flame, seemed to lift 
the sea into space by detaching it from the 
beach. There it htmg, as if between the 
upper and the nether fires, a most extra- 
ordinary illusion. Clouds higher up be- 
came rose-pink, and nothing but the huge 
scale of it all, and the purple-black band 
(that 's where the Chinese comes in !) 
saved the orange and rose from a fearful 
clash. Usually there is some modulation 
in tones, but both the orange and rose 
were imcompromising — each solidly of one 
shade. It was positively exciting to watch 
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for the sun itself — ^there was something so 
uncommonly dramatic about his entrance 
upon a stage so elaborately set for him. 

A woman with a lovely voice tried my 
new sea song yesterday, and the song stood 
the test of being sung with an obligato of 
real surf. It seems to me that I have been 
able to get some deep-sea harmonies into 
it. To me they seem gray, and wet, and 
mysterious, with little lifts of rhjrthm 
like the larger waves coming at intervals. 
Oh, what a joy it is to create true things ! 

Surely you must realise here your vision 
for a picture. There can be no greater 
variety of elements anywhere, I am certain. 
Yesterday the sea was green and purple, 
with something in it of ominous foreboding. 
Never have I seen such grandeur of gloom. 
Low purple clouds brooded over the sea, 
which was restless — I had almost said 
nervous! Two or three spaces of tender 
blue gave their color to the tapestry. The 
wind was strongly off shore, and flung high 
the white manes of the rushing cavalry 
charge of the surf. Suddenly the low sim 
shot through, and flashed the lifted foam 
to rainbows against a background of sea 
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warmed to wine and mauve and rose. 

Somehow there was in it all a suggestion 
of spiritual majesty — ^like the glory of a 
triumphant soul revealed in the fulness 
of maturity, its struggle crowned with the 
promise of the rainbow — ^an awfulness of 
beauty of which youth and unclouded skies 
were incapable. 

Do you know, I love growing older! 
Everything seems so much deeper and 
more wonderful than it used to. I don't 
see how anyone ever grows cynical and 
blas6. I grow happier and happier. So 
happy I am sometime a little frightened 
lest I have no right to so much in a world 
that is so terribly hard for almost every- 
body. But perhaps after all, I have a 
right to laugh a little while in the sim. 
Things have n't always been easy for me. 
For many years I had n't the strength to 
play like other people, and I learned then 
what loneliness can mean. 

Barbara Uved for me as well as herself, 
dtiring that time, and brought to me all 
she could of youth and gaiety. What 
sympathy she had, what understanding 
through sheer imagination! — ^for at that 
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time she had scarcely ever been sick a day ^°"^« 
in her life. Yet never did her buoyancy 
jar upon me, because Barbara never had 
rude health — ^indeed it was the poUtest 
health I have ever seen ! It almost begged 
your pardon for never having a cough, or 
a backache, or nerves. I think her health 
is part of Barbara's perfection — ^it makes 
her so fresh and fragrant and buoyant. 
There is n't anything really like her at her 
best, except the weather, in June, when it 
has just cleared after a storm. 

I 'm so glad she is here, so that you and 
she can know each other. What splendid 
times we shall have together! 

Ever sincerely, 

DoriaF. 

New Yorkt July 2gth. 

Dear Lady of Sunrise, — 

I wish I might have seen your dawn that 
''came up like thtmder" out of China, 
'cross the sea. By reason of it, and of all 
else that you have described, "I 'ear the 
East a-callin', and I don't 'eed nothin' 
else." Four days now, and I 'm off. 

Miss Barbara — ^what is her name? I 
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don't bdieve I 've heard it — ^may be all 
you say, but you are an incorrigible little 
idealist, and — ^well, can't you and I sneak 
off sometimes by our two selves? I am 
too tired, I think, to go through the be- 
ginnings of acquaintance with even a 
Paragon. I just want to loaf a while — 
with you — ^and watch cloud shadows flit- 
ting over the sea, and steep my soul in 
colour, and in wavering lines of white foam, 
and the look of willow trees in the wind — 
are there willow trees? — ^and rediscover my 
imagination if I have any. 

This must be only a word — ^much is to 
be done. 

Until Saturday, then, adieu 

Ever yours, 

D. H. 



Beachmere, July jisL 

You Villain! 

Don't you dare call my Barbara a 
Paragon — I won't have it! Paragons are 
horrid, priggish, detestable critters. Bar- 
bara is the most tactful person in the 
world, in the first place, and in the firster 
place, every man, woman, and child aroimd 
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here is camping on her trail, and I foresee 
that we '11 have to urge her very prettily 
to get hold of her at all ! You 'U be sitting 
up flopping your paws, begging for Barbara, 
before you leave — see if you don'£ ! 

Oh, my eye! what a St. Bernard of a 
beggar you will be. No, I can't quite see 
you flopping your paws, but you will resort 
to all the other blandishments of which you 
are capable. I assure you, too, that Bar- 
bara is extremely critical of people. She 
may be charmed to have you sneak away 
from her. Oh, dear! that sounds catty, 
and is n't in the least likely to be true, but 
Barbara has such a fine dignity and such 
delicate tact, that she would never in the 
world be de trop, and I can't help resenting 
the mere association of ideas. I do so 
want you two to appreciate each other — 
you will, won't you? She is n't an erratic 
creature, like me. Barbara is all woman, 
— gentle, while I am fractious, poised, 
while I am impetuous, a student, while 
I am only intuitive. She bears things 
quietly, while I sputter like the Fourth of 
July. I don't know why she loves me so 
much, except that she is a mother-person. 
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and knows my great need of her. She 
loves everything beautiful, and is the 
biggest kind of artist there is — ^the artist 
who lives his art. 

No material is so stubborn as life-stuff, 
but hers she has wrought to beauty with 
service, and sacrifice, with toil and tears, 
yet, too, with a determined gaiety of 
heart that is the essence of things gallant 
and noble. And with it all, she has a fine 
reticence, utterly unlike the craving of 
lesser artists for the recognition of their * 
works. She simply fashions something 
beautiful for beauty's sake, and with 
God be the rest. Her self is fused with it 
— ^not detached and self-conscious. 

And she is deUciously funny, too — 
Barbara lives all over her House of Life, 
in the playroom with the children quite as 
much as in the library with the sages. 
Children adore her, because they see in her 
the Eternal Child. Her imagination is 
entirely tmtrammelled, and carries her to 
the height of the ridiculous just as readily 
as to the height of the sublime. She rides 
a metaphor through the clouds to Valhalla, 
or to death in a bog of delicious absurdity, 
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with equal facility. Beyond a doubt she 
was born for immortality, since she has no 
idea of time, but only of eternity. In the 
interest of her present incarnation she has 
disciplined herself to catching cars and 
trains, but bless her heart! it comes hard. 

Speaking of trains I am reminded that I 
can talk to you all I want to, very soon, 
about Barbara and ever3rthing else. So 
why write more? 

Do you feel properly put in your place 
about Barbara? 

Yours wrathf ully, 

DORIA F. 

P.S. Isn't it funny? I can write to 
you so much more freely than I have ever 
been able to talk to you. 

P. P. S. Society and Fashion Notes of 
the Daily Pilgrim : 

Oj Interest to Painters 

Wind is very becoming to willow trees. 

The river was seen last night in a charm- 
ing creation of opalescent silk. Opales- 
cence is much worn this season. Blue also 
is seen a great deal. It is especially 
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popular on the beach, trimmed with white 
ruffles. 

The pine woods have organised a series 
of wood-wind concerts which are well 
attended, despite the organ recitals pro- 
vided by the Diapason Company, and an 
occasional hurdy-gurdy. 

The ocean created a sensation last week 
by performing a lively can-can to uproar- 
ious applause of its own providing. This 
claque habit is deplorable. The music 
was provided by the Boreas-Neptune 
Company. 

An Interval of Two Weeks' 

COMPANIONSmP 

Bedchmere, August i8th. 

David, dear, the world to-day is just 
you and I. I can hardly bear to speak of 
you, even to Barbara. Will you under- 
stand if I say that I am glad you felt you 
had to go away for these few days? At 
first I did n't quite tmderstand your going 
— so imexpectedly. I was selfish, I sup- 
pose, and could n't see why an3rthing else 
had a claim upon you even for this little 
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whUe, but you know best — and perhaps, 
too, you feel as I do — ^now ! — that it is well 
for us to be separated for a little, that we 
may catch our breath, and see the whole 
thing quietly. The whirl of emotion we 
have lived in during this fortnight de- 
stroyed our relation to the world about us, 
for the time, — ^and above all things love 
ought not to be selfish, ought it? 

Last evening I went off by myself into 
the pine woods, feeling lonely without you. 
But as I sat in the silence in our little 
clearing that looks toward the sea, there 
came to me a strong feeling of the nearness 
and reality of God and His goodness. 
Sometimes when I have needed help and 
strength I have tried so hard to feel God 
near and real, but the sense of His actual 
presence has been so rare, so fleeting, that 
I have wondered whether I were not 
lacking in some deep, spiritual way. But 
my thought of you makes Him seem real, 
living, powerful, and I am wrapped in a 
sense of strength not my own. 

But, dear heart, even as I write, I can't 
be sure it is n*t just the sense of your love 
enfolding me. I think women turn to the 
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men they love as men turn to God — ^f or 
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an^ tb< the Strength greater than their own. My 
whole being goes out to you, as if you were 
the moon and I the sea — ^and there is a sort 
of anguish in it. You sway me and I 
follow, yet somehow you seem remote — 
a god to be worshipped, rather than a man 
to be loved. A man who is loved as I love 
you has some of the responsibility of a 
creator. Do you understand what I mean 
by that ? But you must n't let the thought 
burden you, because the conscious man in 
you has not dominion over the divine 
element. Simply, you exist, you are what 
you are — ^to me — and with your godhood 
be the rest. 

Yet in spite of this strange, awing 
power in you, I dreamed a little dream last 
night — I was not sleeping — ^and this is how 
it went: A Uttle apartment with firelight 
flickering on some of your pictures, and on 
comfy chairs and couches and rugs. A 
little table set for two, all white linen and 
silver and pink roses and candlelight. The 
key turned in the lock, and you came in, 
looking a little tired. There was a moment 
— 3. moment not to be spoken of — and 
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then I flew to the kitchenette to do the 
last little things. And I served dinner 
— I shan't tell you what we had — ^but you 
liked it, and praised my cooking, and a 
perfectly new and fascinating housewifely 
instinct grew and swelled within me. 

After you were satisfied, and smiling, 
and bland, and were comfortably smoking 
the cigarette I had lighted for you, I 
cleared away and made things tidy. And 
then I was a little tired, and you drew me 
down on the couch beside you, and oh, 
my dear, it was — Home ! 

It frightens me a little, the way I love 
you. You are the world I live in. The air 
I breathe is quick with you. When I lie 
down to sleep, it is as if you held and 
rested me, all quietly. To me the stars 
mean your great quiet faith in Good. The 
silence is like the deep, reticent things in 
you which you make me feel without words. 
The sea has become a symbol to me of 
that vital energy in you, stirred by the 
great powers of life, its tides your following 
of the moon of Beauty — ^that ceaseless 
quest that is the very core of your nature. 
The rocks are like the elemental things in 
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you that are strong and steadfast and 
enduring — ^the bulwarks of character de- 
fending itself against temperament. Oh, 
I love you! I love you! 

DORIA. 



New York, August i8th. 

Doria, my beloved, it was hard to leave 
you yesterday — ^but I had to. Woman- 
hood is so newly a miracle to me that I am 
not my own man — ^and I must be. More 
than ever, now that you are to give your 
life into my keeping, I must realise my 
best powers. I fed new life, new powers, 
within me, that I must master and possess. 
This great experience has whirled me away 
from my centre — ^and I must find it again. 

I have been trying to paint, to-day, and 
I get only surfaces. My mind and soul 
are so full of you, and of all that love means 
— of the wonder and glory of womanhood — 
that I am as one obsessed. I have always 
been very shy of women, and so it is 
strange to me to find this new kingdom in 
your love. That first wonderful hour in 
which I fotmd my tongue and my heart 
loosened to your sympathy was an amazing 
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discovery to me. Never before had I 
realised the power to be had in forcing 
oneself to put things into words, and so 
prove one's dominion over them. The 
reality of your sympathy proved to me the 
strengthening power of this strange thing 
I first felt as weakness. 

God help me to give you the care a 
woman should have. 

With devotion always, 

David. 
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Beachmere, August 20th. 

My Dearest, — 

Your letter has just come. I think I 
tmderstand — ^a Uttle. Perhaps a woman 
can never tmderstand exactly how it is 
with a man, or a man just how it is with a 
woman. A woman feels that she wants to 
belong to her man — ^but I think a man 
feels that though the woman must belong 
to him, he must belong to himself. It 
puzzles me a little. A man does n't even 
want to belong to love, does he? It is his 
instinct to dominate everything — ^to be 
master of all his world. 

There are strange, contradictory im- 
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pulses in me. I want my wish to be law to 
you, through love, yet I want to respect 
your strength and your will. I am trying 
to school myself not to ask nor expect too 
much of your love. I want only to give, 
give, give to you, to help and strengthen 
and rest you — ^to help you to give yourself 
more freely and fully to your work — not to 
hamper, but to free you. But be patient 
with me — I have been very lonely, and 
sometimes I may want you, when you need 
to give yourself elsewhere. 

Your letter has given me so much to 
think out, that I have no words — except 
that I love you. 

DOHIA. 



New York, August 20th. 

DORIA, MY DEAR, DEAR ChBLD, — 

Your letter has just come — I should have 
had it yesterday. Don't, don't make a 
god of me! I am not a god, but a man, 
striving to be right, and honourable, and 
to do my work. This worship of yours 
touches me to the quick, — ^but I am afraid 
of it — no man could be worthy of it. It 
is so beautiful it dazzles, blinds me. 
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Chad, child, if you knew how it puts me 
on my honour! You didn't say these 
things when we were together. When you 
came out of your deep silences you were 
elfin, tricksy, elusive. You mocked me, 
teased me, bullied me — ^you sparkled and 
trembled like water, and maddened me 
with the things you would not say — 
maddened me with the sheer womanhood 
of you, sometimes yielding — ^a cautious 
little — and then withholding. 

This letter of yours shows me how little 
I have known the real you. Your mind I 
have known — ^your depth of thought, your 
wit, your gaiety — ^but your soul, the inner 
essence of your womanhood — ^awes me 
with its beauty and strength and tmsel- 
fishness. 

Doria, darling, I 'm so afraid of hurting 
you ! — so horribly afraid of it. 

I shall be with you for a few days at 
least, but commissions for two portraits, 
to be done in September and October, will 
bring me back all too soon. Your deci- 
sion to come back to New York for a little 
stay in the Pall is splendid. We shall see 
and do many things together. 
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Good-night, little woman — never doubt 
my love for you. 

Devotedly yours, 

David. 

Beachmeret August 22d. 

You DEAR OLD DARLING, — 

Don't go to getting fractious about me! 
Why, Honey, of course you '11 hint me 
sometimes, just as I suppose I shall hint 
you — ^but we shan't either of us mean it — 
and besides it wiU discipline our self-love. 
We can't escape the normal human life! 
And I 'm awfully fond of myself, really — 
my selfish self needs a blow between the 
eyes now and then — ^truly it does! 

It is odd, but I think I write to you more 
freely than I can speak, while you talk 
more freely than you write. I 'm pretty 
shy of you still, when you are around. You 
deflect my needle, somehow, when you are 
near me — ^but I shall get over it, of course. 

I wish you could have seen the moon as 
I saw it last night, framed in the fleeciest 
of white, moonlit clouds with a background 
of dark blue sky. For a long time it was 
covered with clouds, yet a shaft of its 
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light shone through an opening for all the 
world like a searchlight. It reminded me 
of a wonderful Temmok' bowl I once saw, 
wherein were signs and wonders revealed. 
The bowl was an incarnation of night and 
the stars, a veritable Milky Way springing 
out of primeval dark; and when in a dim 
light — ^twilight was said to be the most fa- 
vourable time — ^the bowl was ttimed to a 
certain angle, there shot from its centre — 
its zenith — into space, a ray of white light, 
a sort of fairy searchlight, questing us to 
know whether we were worthy of having 
elemental things revealed to us. For the 
Japanese believe the bowl — a famous one 
— to harbour an elemental spirit. 

Oh, my Greatheart, I 'm just talking 
fast about things and things — ^about moons 
and tea bowls, and suchlike tmimportant 
things — when my heart is bursting with 
such a bigness and fulness as never were 
before in all the world. Have you any idea 
how I love all of you? especially those big, 
skilful hands of yours — ^they have such a 
fine bigness. 

Do you guess how 1 love you when you 
look on at things, wondering? — ^woman 
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things, I mean, like powder magazines, 
and fastening veQs, and pinning up hair 
after Somebody has rumpled it, and picking 
up tumbled babies and soothing them — 
you don't fed very well acquainted with 
babies, do you? You handled Gerald the 
other day as if he were soft gingerbread. 
And he is *nt. He is so strong he tires me 
all to pieces sometimes when he plays too 
hard. 

Darling man, I 'm going to stop writing, 
and go a-swimming in the sea. I love 
you and I want you. There 's a confession 
for you! 

DOHIA. 

New York, August 2Sth. 

DORIA, MY DEAREST GiRL, — 

I want to come to you — ^but! — ^the way 
of it is this. I 'm working on a new colour 
problem that is absorbing my thought night 
and day, and I have a splendid fit of con- 
centration on. I 'm sure to get soon what 
I 'm working for. If I get what I 'm 
after — I can't very well explain it to you 
technically tmtil I am better able to define 
it to myself — I shall have to work like the 
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devil to master a radically new technique. 
I don't even see how I am to paint these 
portraits in my old manner, with this 
growing conviction of something so much 
better. Perhaps I shall have to give up 
doing them — ^f or my sitters are conventional 
people who have come to me for something 
I am afraid I can't give them, now, with 
sincerity. You can't imagine how ironed 
out — ^how cheap, and easily come by, my 
old method looks to me now. I can't 
afiEord the loss of this work, but I 'm afraid 
I must! 

This troubles me, not as a painter, but 
as the man who has urged you to marry 
►him. I am so horribly afraid this new 
ttim will make it impossible this year — 
though not if I can prevent it. 

You would not have me insincere, I 
know. I must be true to the truth as I 
see it, at whatever cost. I think I have 
not even the choice of whether to paint in 
the old manner, for I can't see things in 
that way any more. Feeling all that was 
at stake, I was weak enough to turn away 
from this thing as long as I could, after I 
came to realise how much time it must take. 
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I tried not to see the truth — but it has 
been too much for me. 

Try to understand, dear! But you will, 
I am certain. No truer woman than you 
has ever Uved. I trust you absolutely! 

Devotedly yours, 

David. 

Beachmere^ August 27ih, 

Dea&Heast, — 

Of course you must be true to yourself, 
and the new vision. You would n*t be 
You, otherwise. And through the years 
to come, you must always follow the Light, 
even if it does mean sacrifice for us both. 
I have a pretty good digestion, and beans ^ 
are cheap!. 

I am tremendously interested, dear, in 
this new growth of yours, and wish you 
could tell me just what the problem is — 
but I suppose you have hardly caught and 
fixed it yet sufficiently for formulation. 
I know how it is in music — ^a new harmonic 
scheme is a thing one doesn't want to 
talk about until it is a fait accompli. 

You see, dear, my knowledge of the 
technique of composition in music fits me 
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a little to understand the analogies in ^ 
painting. Some day I shall talk to you movk 
more than I ever have yet about my work 
and the deep things it means to me. 

It hurts me to think of your trsong to 
blind yourself to the truth of things be- 
cause of me. You must never, never do 
that again. I want to be a help to you 
always, never a. hindrance. 

I must close this to get it into the mail. 
God keep and strengthen you. With love 
always, ^ 

Your DoRiA. 

' New Yorkt August 30th. 

Deaiusst Doria, — 

You are fine all the way through! But 
I am thankful this problem came to me 
before our marriage — not after. For I 
can't escape the fact that it is going to 
mean a reduction- — almost a total loss of 
income for a time — until I find myself 
thoroughly. I can't insult my public — 
nor bdie mjrself — ^with half-baked pro- 
ductions in the new style. I must master 
it, make it wholly mine, before I can hope 
to earn enough to afford comfort for you. 
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Dear little girl, you will never know 
what a fight it has been to give up the 
hope of having you with me next winter. 
But you see, don't you? — ^that I must find 
mjrself , realise my best powers, for both 
our sakes. It is splendid of you to tmder- 
stand. Few women would 

I 've time only for this word. 

Ever devotedly, 

David. 



Beachmere, August jisL 

Yes, dear heart, I understand — oh, so 
much ! And I am trying to think quietly 
— ^to think it all out straight. K I could 
only see you! 

Of course I can go on teaching at home. 
Dear, I hardly know how to say it, but 
you can't think how I long to be near you, 
to take care of you. I want to dam your 
socks, and mend your clothes so that they 
will last longer, and cook you thick beef- 
steaks, and make you rest when you are 
tired. You aren't fit to be trusted to 
take proi)er care of yourself — ^you know 
you are not. Oh, if I only had an income 
of my own ! The only resource I have is 
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the one to be drawn from my little public 
at home that knows me, I hate money — 
it is so cruel, so inexorable, when you 
have n't it ! Are you sure I could n't save 
you as much as I 'd cost? It feels awful 
to think of costing dollars and dollars. 
Perhaps you think women cost more than 
they do — the sensible ones. I shouldn't 
need many clothes the first year — ^hardly 
any. Because I have a little nest-egg for 
them, you see. And perhaps I could get 
a few pupils. 

Lover, dear, I 'm so afraid you '11 need 
me in this fight. Have I said too much? 
I can't say more — and I could n't say 
less. . 



Your unhappy but loving 
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New York^ September 2d. 

My dear Child, — 

I 'm afraid I have n't made you tmder- 
stand, quite. This new scheme of work 
will take perhaps a year or two to master. 
It opens up before me as I go, as a thing 
of supreme difficulty, if I am to do with 
it what I hope. What can I do? Per- 
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haps I could do some hack work or other — 
teaching or criticism — if I could get it. 
But it is n't fair to do any kind of work 
other than sincerely, and that would mean 
the giving of my fr^hness to the hack work, 
whatever it might be. 

Of course I can live in cheap rooms 
that would be impossible for you — that is 
where the chief expense would come. 
I '11 see whether there is a possibility of 
a job of some sort. Perhaps a certain 
amount of drudgery wotdd be good disci- 
pline! 

It is terribly hard to see my way — ^I feel 
as if I were somehow in a trap — I can't 
seem to find the way out. I want you, 
little girl, aad you tempt me. We must 
try to find a way. 

I am working like a demon — am tireless 
— ^aad feel I am making some progress. 

I don't want my wife to have to teach 
— I want to be able to take care of her 
wholly. 

Must get some more work done before 
the light goes. 

With devotion always, 

David. 
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Beachmere, September 4th, 

Dear David, — 

Don't, don't feel yourself in a trap — ^not 
for a moment. K you can live comfortably 
— ^alone — and do your work, don't think 
of me. Not for worlds would I have you 
do some drudging work that would take 
all the life out of you, and leave you unfit 
for more important things. I tmderstand 
about that, because I can do very little 
creative work when I am teaching — it 
takes too much out of me. And so 1 know 
what freedom means to you. I only 
thought I could make your freedom more 
complete. I 'm sorry — deadly sorry — I 
said anything about ways and means of 
managing. 

I have nothing more to say — ^no sug- 
gestion to make. 

DORIA. 
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New York, September 7th, 

My dearest One, — 

You are hurt — ^and I am horribly sorry. 
But what can I say? — ^what can I do? Of 
course I want you with me — I long for you 
of tener than you dream — ^but how can it be ? 
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We must be patient and wait. Perhaps 
something totally tmexpected will turn up. 

I hardly know how to say it so that you 
won't mistmderstand, — ^but Doria, you ex- 
cite and distract me. When I am with 
you my mind and my will relax, and I am — 
well, just a man, with all a man's longing 
for the woman he loves. I don't belong 
to myself — I don't belong — ^rightly — ^to 
you, I don't belong to society in any rela- 
tion of service. To keep the thing where 
it belongs means continual struggle — and 
it takes too much out of me. This prob- 
lem I am working at means my whole 
artistic future — ^a consummation of the 
thing I was made for. I could n't forego 
it and keep my self-respect. You see that, 
I know. And to do it I must be free. By 
which I mean that at all costs I must 
dominate that phase of my feeling for you 
which inhibits my powers. 

It is all new to me — this necessary ad- 
justment of one vital thing to another. 
Perhaps I bltmder — perhaps I hurt you 
more than a man ought to hurt a woman. 
It is n't that I love you less — ^but that love 
between men and women is a terrible, far- 
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reaching, complex thing — ^and that with 
all courage and good sense you and I must 
think out its bearing on our lives. We 
are not children, to follow our impulses 
unthinkingly. 

I have been unable to work to-day — un- 
able to think with any concentration. Tell 
me that you don't hate me for hurting you. 

Faithfully and devotedly, 

David. 

Beachmere, September io(k. 

I think I tmderstand, dear, yet there is 
something you seem to lose sight of, and 
I don't know how to tell you what it is. 
But — ^wouldn't you get used to me? 
Don't think I am urgent. I couldn't 
be. But what does it all mean? — in the 
future, as well as just now? I don't know 
where I stand — I am utterly bewildered. 
And I am suffering — ^with a sick sinking 
at heart that grows intolerable. 

D.F. 

New York, September 12th. 

Doria, my darling, your hurt little 
letter came two hours ago, and I have been 
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thinking as I never thon^t before. I 
want you more than anything else in the 
world. Marry me at once. Why not? 
Marry me, dear, and well fi^^t it out 
together. 1 11 get some sort of Hving- 
work to do, and we H managie somehow. 
The new technique can wait. What a 
selfish brute I must have seemed to you! 
1 11 send Mrs. Winter and Wesley Browne 
word that I can begin on their portraits 
any time. I may ftunble a little, at 
first, at the old method, but 1 11 be able 
to fake it after a bit. Vl^th economy 
those two orders will carry us through a 
year. 

Doria, Doria, I want you. I hunger for 
the touch of your soft cheek — ^f or the thrill 
the little tendrils of your hair give me, — 
for the little whimsical twist of your mouth, 
— ^for that Mona Lisa look in your eyes, 
and the purple shadows under them, — 
for that little pulse in your throat — ^for all 
the sweet allurement of you. Child, you 
have yet to leam what I feel for you. I 
have held it in leash, lest I lose myself, 
and lest I frighten you. 

Dearest, I am going to you on Saturday, 
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to take you into my arms and never let you 
go again. 

Forever devotedly, 

David. 

Telegram to David Hartnell 
Do not come. Am writing. 

DoRiA French. 

BeachmerCf September jj/A. 

No, no, no, David — a. thousand times, 
no. Your letter has humiliated me more 
than you can dream. It was written not 
in strength but in weakness. You felt 
your honour as a man involved, and took 
the plunge. 

But do you think for a moment that, 
understanding, I could let you be false to 
yourself, false to your patrons, false to your 
art, false to the highest in our love for each 
other? Oh, no, dear, I could n't have it 
so. You would hate me sooner or later, 
if I let you. Don't you see? It is the 
incorruptible thing in you that I love most. 
If I married you now, things being as they 
are, we should n't respect each other, and 
our love would dry-rot. 

I begin to see what it means for a man to 
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be dedicated to his art. It is like a wom- 
an's relation to her husband — "whither 
thou goest I will go." And the conviction 
is growing in me that the creative gift, 
leading and uplifting man through Truth 
and Beauty to God, is a sacred thing, and 
anything that imperils its free expression 
a thwarting of God's ptupose. If joining 
your life to mine were to cramp you to 
comi)romise, I could never forgive myself. 

David, I wonder if it is possible for a crea- 
tive artist to marry any but a woman who 
will sinkher whole individuality in his, living 
by his clock, adapting to his moods, shield- 
ing him from workaday matters, and efEadng 
in herself every desire and every act that 
would be destructive to his artistic peace. 

The thoughts are surging and beating in 
my brain as the waves whirl upon the rocks 
this gray day of east wind. Write me that 
you are calm again, and my own beautiful 
David. 

It is going to sap the very life out of my 
heart to give you up, but if it must be, it 
must. 

With loving devotion, 

DORIA. 
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New York, September isth. 

You dear, brave, loyal heart, shall not 
a man be a htinxan being before he is an 
artist? Must his life be wrapped in cotton 
wool? Why need he be such a tjn-ant as 
you picture? Surely the fibre of his art 
will be all the stronger for some renuncia- 
tion. In any circumstances, life is made 
up of compromises. And I should never 
want you to efface yourself. Perish the 
thought! 

No, my darling, you are beautifully, 
loyally wrong, for once. I will not give 
you up. You shall marry me, and if it 
interferes with my art life, so much the 
worse for art. Life is more important 
than art. What shall a perfect technique 
avail a man if he has lost his soul? 

Don't think for a moment that having 
sought and won a love like yotirs I 'm 
going to be fool enough, and cad enough, to 
let you go. 

It may be hard for a woman to under- 
stand — but you are both my inspiration 
and my distraction. Never have I felt 
so strongly the purpose to win, to succeed, 
to conquer every opposing circumstance. 
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as since you came closely into my life. 
But the whole experience has shaken me 
from my centre. And then, this artistic 
problem, following so closely, has changed 
my outlook to a bewildering extent. 
Altogether it is hard to get my bearings, 
but I am getting them. 

Doria, sweetheart, how could you believe 
me capable of being such an unspeakable 
cad? 

Your devoted 

David. 



Beachmere, September j^th. 

David, dear, it 's no use. I can't marry 
you to have you renounce and compromise, 
and to satisfy your code of what a gentle- 
man may not do. A gentleman, dear, may 
not break faith with his Maker. If any 
thing tempts him to it, that thing is wrong 
for him. Your very use of the word 
"cad" shows that you feel your honour 
at stake, but if I absolve you the obligation 
ceases to exist. 

Yes, life in general is more important 
than art, but it must be the artistry of life. 
And what is this? It is living finely and 
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strongly and sweetly; it is "to renounce 
without being embittered"; it is striving 
to realise and project the best there is in us. 

You think to make me happy, and be 
happy yourself, by giving me yotirself, 
and by letting me give you myself. But 
what sort of selves should we have, pre- 
sently, if I should let you fake those por- 
traits, and stifle your God-given gift to pay 
for housing and feeding and clothing me? 

Dear, your art life is n't a thing apart — 
it is the very fibre of your being. It will 
be beautiful and true only as you are 
beautiful and true. You know this, but 
you are either forgetting it, or else turning 
away from it deliberately, because of your 
love for me. And I know that you beUeve 
with me, that while an artist may succumb 
to a great temptation — once — commit a 
great sin, perhaps, yet if he is strong 
enough to turn away from it, his art does 
not suffer; but that vice, weakness, com- 
promise, are bound to creep in and destroy 
the authority of his work, not perhaps in 
its execution, but in the conception, if he 
lets them in at all. 

It is because I love you in the heights 
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jface enough to foresee what the daily struggle 
would be, that I cannot marry you, as 
things are. 

DORIA. 

New Yorky September igth. 

Doria, my blessed, blind little child, 
you are perverse. Without you my life 
will be but an empty shell — devoid of 
meaning. I am going back to Maine, to 
stay until I have convinced you that this 
love between us is not purposeless. It is 
not wise for us to settle anything, except 
face to face. Let us spend days together 
by the sea, and long evenings under the 
stars — ^and the great serene quiet of it all 
will bring us to right and sane conclusions. 

God keep you, my Doria — ^He only 
knows how I love you. 

David. 

After an Interval of a Week's 
Companionship 

Beachmere, September 2yth, 

David, dear, I have thought and thought, 
and I can't reach any different conclusion. 
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Dtiring the days that you were here I was 
studying you as never before — ^and study- 
ing myself, too, — ^the self you make me. 
You see it has been life and death to me to 
reach a right estimate of you, of myself, 
and our two selves together. 

I sawhow yourwork — ^the newtechnique, 
I mean — ^pulled at you, in spite of the 
counter pull of our problem of adjustment. 
You went oflE into brown studies, when I 
was suffering. And then when you be- 
came conscious of me again, I swayed you 
so much that you were ready to deny your 
gift, to stultify it, to sacrifice the highest 
thing in you, if I wotdd let you. 

How can I do it? How can I let you do 
the thing for which— sooner or later — ^you 
would hate me? 

You know, too, dear, that in spite of the 
tremendous pull between us, we are too 
much alike to fit well together. We both 
have the egoism of the artist nature. We 
are both highstnmg, nervous, extravagant 
of our forces as only the artist nature can 
be — ^must be — ^when the divine thing is 
coming through it. 

The artist in you is happy with me, in a 
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way, because loving you wholly, man and 
artist, I am responsive to your art. I give 
it — ^what shall I say? — ^hospitality. But 
always when my artist-ego strains at its 
leash, mad with desire to make you feel 
with me, you are — courteous! You are 
kind, not interested, because my art doesn't 
seem worth while to you — ^but horribly, 
artificially kind. You require nothing of 
me but that I shall be a woman — ^and I 
must be an artist in so far as I can be, and 
at the least a htmxan being. 

Some women might bear it, but my sense 
of fair play revolts. Sooner or later I 
should flare out my resentment — ^in nasty, 
unforgettable words that wotdd sting and 
rankle. I can't even talk to you about my 
work, because of your air of coming down 
to it — and it is the closest thing to me — 
my very self. I know my art may be little 
compared with yotirs, though it has re- 
ceived in high quarters praise that cotmts, 
but it is a close, vital part of me, and that 
is why your indifference to it hurts me. 

Another thing — ^part of the same thing, 
though — ^is this. You put your very sotd 
into your pictures, and when the day's 
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work is done you axe tired, and need a 
down-cushion of a woman, not a dynamo 
like me — a woman to forget herself wholly, 
and to make you quietly, magically com- 
fortable. Dear, I am woman enough to 
have my stirrings of sheer woman-instinct 
— the longing to serve you in humble ways 
— to cook, and mend, and dust, and make 
things smooth in the thousand ways for 
which some women have the genius; but 
David, I have n't the genius. I am not 
talented as a woman. Somehow I have 
never quite made myself at home in the 
woman-world of things. I think how 
charming it would be to do so-and-so, but 
I don't have any inspiration how to go 
about it. I 'm awkward, stupid, forgetful. 
And I hate sewing. It tires me to death. 

A woman to be successftd in marriage 
must be talented in these woman-things 
— ^must be gifted at the woman's business 
of home-making — must above all things 
make her lord comfortable. Not because 
he can't bear discomfort — oh, no! but 
because he would be ashamed of her for 
failing as a woman, with the honour of 
her sex at stake. 
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The artist nature in a woman makes a 
strange hybrid. Not solely woman be- 
catise of the art-urge, stiH she is too much 
a woman to forego the personal things for 
the sake of art as men can, — and so she falls 
between two stools, a helpless tragedy. For 
because of the terrible draught upbn her 
emotions if she loves, she cannot give her- 
self wholly to art. Love is the vital thing 
with women. Work is primary with men — 
and rightly. Oh, hard as it is, I see it. 
The world does not respect the man who 
sacrifices his work — ^his value to the world 
— ^to love. It merely tolerates such a cir- 
cumstance. It says, ' ' What a pity ! ' ' The 
whole world recognises that love is a sel- 
fish thing when it interferes with service. 

One sees splendid women, unmarried, liv- 
ing for others, and one knows that they are 
not happy, not satisfied. Yet I wotdd rather 
a thousand times be one of these women, 
lonely, unfulfilled, and be able to look 
God in the face, than a wife whose fuller 
experience had only served to cramp and 
dwarf her husband's nature and her own. 

We must look at things tmflinchingly. 
I love you with every pulse of my heart. 
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every thought, every imptilse, every aspir- 
ation. My soul bows to yotirs, rever- 
encing your genius, your splendid courage, 
your strength of purpose — ^above all, the 
flame-like purity that dominates your soul. 

But dear, if your freedom were marred 
— ^not by me as a person, necessarily, in 
spite of all I have said, — ^but by marriage 
as an institution, I should see you domi- 
nating rebellion and being heroic — setting 
your teeth in silence and eating your heart 
out. That would kill me. You see, your 
art, and your impulse to share and uplift 
the wretched lives about you, are both the 
very fibre of your being, and to compromise 
and be careful, to forego generosity and 
service, would put you under terrible 
strain — ^would embitter you to the point 
of desperation. It is perfectly right for 
most men to think first of their wives, but 
it would rCt he right for you. 

My Greatheart, the terrible truth must 
be spoken — ^you don't love me enough! 
Because of your most wonderful trait, that 
flaming idealism which animates your 
whole life, you are loving your ideal of me, 
rather than the real Doria. Always I feel 
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mjrself beating against the dosed door of the 
shrine wherein you keep the image that is 
not I. I can't bear it any longer. I am not 
the projection of your own mind, some curve 
of beauty, some potency of your own fancy, 
some dream of your imagination. I am a 
living, breathing, faulty human creature, 
longing to be loved for the thing I truly am, 
to be borne with in tenderness for what I 
am not — a creature not to be worshipped 
but f ellowed ; to be savoured for my oddi- 
ties, to be relished for my foolishness, to 
be respected for my strength, and cherished 
in my weakness. 

And what of you? Oh, my dearest, I 
love you in your strength, and I would love 
you in your weakness if you would let me. 
But you won't let me come anywhere near 
you ia the recognition of a fault or a weak- 
ness. You have Lucifer's own pride, which 
wraps itself in impenetrable silence. You 
can't seem to accept the fact that you are 
not a god but a man. 

Pride is splendid and necessary. It is 
the bulwark of a tempted will ; it flowers in 
that glorious thing, noblesse oblige; it sus- 
tains the soul in righteousness. But it 
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is a stumbKng-block, as well. The pride 
that refuses to acknowledge the vindica- 
tion of others' opinions, that ignores the 
confuting circumstance, and cloaks error 
with obstinate silence, is so ungenerous a 
thing that I shrink from it, in fear of the 
deep resentment it would sooner or later 
arouse in me. 

I know, dear, that for a nature like yours, 
it is terribly hard to let anyone come close. 
Indeed, I think pride is an inevitable part 
of genius, and its sureness were well enough 
if genius were God — ^but it isn't! It is 
only a measure of the divine perception of 
things, made serviceable by an alloy of 
human personality — ^and by the shaping 
experience which stamps its value as 
part of the currency of htunan inter- 
cotirse. The alloy, being htiman, is not 
infallible. 

Oh, my dear one, I love you, I love you 
— ^the real you that is above all pettiness. 
It is n't that I am afraid of pain — ^for my- 
self — I could bear that — ^but that my pain, 
conceal it as I might, wotdd be apparent to 
yotu" keen vision, and would affront that 
pride of yours. It wotdd make you 
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miserable — ^and everything would be a 



single terrible deadlock. 

Try to see this thing as I do. Genius, 
like nature, must be careless of the single 
life, in order to serve the race. It is 
representative, does not belong to itself 
alone, is a trust for which accotmt must be 
rendered. It must have varied food, must 
lend itself to people and to events — cannot 
be private, but must be public, shared, at 
the service of God and man. 

David, dear, I see all these things with 
my mind, but I am selfish and little some- 
times — ^not big enough to live up to my 
vision without feeling and showing an 
tmhappiness that* would both anger and 
humiliate you. Any little physical de- 
pression disarranges my machinery for 
control, and even with the best will in the 
world, I can't help showing my feelings. 
I lose my sense of proportion, but have 
irresistibly the impulse to express myself, 
fully — ^and fatally. At such times I think 
I see the truth, but see only a part of it, 
really, and that unrelated to all the things 
that make a difference, and so I say things 
that are not easy to forget. 
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If I were younger I am pretty sure I 
should plunge into the life with you with- 
out weighing these things — ^but as it is, 
a deep instinct warns me of what the results 
would be for both of us. 

I want — oh, so terribly! — ^what other 
women want — love, companionship, pro- 
tection, home — scope for my nest-making 
instinct, such as it is. But it all comes 
back to the same thing — ^you don't and 
can't love me enough, because you don't 
really know me, and because you are 
destined and pledged to other things. 

Perhaps it is because of this that while 
the natural woman-instinct in me is to 
3deld to your domination, something 
evolved and individual iii me — something 
not specifically woman, but broadly human 
— ^revolts and proclaims my soul my own. 
Always, even in your arms, except at the 
very first when the sheer woman in me 
overwhelmed all else, in the very moment 
of yielding to your influence, something in 
me has withheld itself, has refused to 
merge, has been self-conscious, protestant, 
aloof, wary. 

We have had our great moments, 
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though, David. At first I wasn't con- 
scious of these things — but only of the 
rapture of feeling that you had chosen me. 
And the tumult of my nerves and my blood 
at your touch were less than the exaltation 
of my soul. 

But, dear heart, there are whole pro- 
vinces in me of which you have no know- 
ledge whatever. They don't interest you, 
and so I can't be my whole self with you. 
We are at one in the heights and in the 
depths, but we haven't enough middle- 
grotmd in common. I can't be wholly 
spontaneous with you — ^about things at 
which you would stare uncomprehending. 

These last few days you have spent with 
me have convinced me beyond appeal that 
there is lacking in your love for me one 
thing as necessary to love that is to be 
tested as salt to an egg — relish. You soar 
into ecstasies over the idealised Doria, 
Honey, but you don't have fits of hiunor- 
ous enjoyment over the queer personal 
flavour of the real Doria. My queemesses 
perplex, almost annoy you. Now I have 
fairly rocked to and fro in delirious enjoy- 
ment of your dear oddities, but usually 
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stiffen at the assault uix)n your dignity. 
It would be a great relief to you, if you 
could only leam to enjoy yoursdfl — and 
laugh at yourself. 

This relish for one another's personalities 
is one of the best parts of friendship, and 
for that very reason is especially necessary 
in love, which, to survive, must include 
friendship. It is the thing which, fusing 
with passion to keep it fresh and whole- 
some, must exist in love if it is to withstand 
clashes of will and all the other strain of 
daily living. 

It seems to be only the general woman- 
things in me that appeal to you — ^not 
the particular Doria-things that are so 
hungry for your recognition — ^the things 
that make me not like all other women, 
but different. My differentness, David, 
is lonely, with you. I seem never to 
have been able to show you the way in. 
You look at my windows, politely, when 
I call your attention to something in- 
side, but I am afraid you don't look into 
them. 

Oh, my David, I love you, I love you. 
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and shall while I live — ^but the thing is 
of meb« hopeless. 

DORIA. 

P. S. I am leaving in the morning for 
Birch Intervale, New Hampshire. 

New York, September 2gth, 

Dearest Doria, — 

You spin webs to catch yourself and me. 
You are making it all up. It is the sheer- 
est nonsense that we couldn't be happy 
together. My patience is tried. My dear 
girl, if I were to try to unravel this skein 
you have woimd so intricately I should 
lose my mind! 

You are over-sensitive, else you would 
not call my interest in your work mere 
kindness — * * horrible kindness. ' ' My inter- 
est is perfectly genuine, but I know so little 
about music that my interest is in you, as 
the maker of music, rather than in the 
technicalities of results. 

Child, you are very woman if ever 
there was one. Assuredly you are woman 
enough for me. If you don't like to dam 
socks — I thought you said you vxmted to! 
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— I 'U buy the indestructible ones I Ve 
seen advertised. Whatever your proix)r- ®nc« 
tions of woman and artist, they make a 
combination that keeps me awake nights. 

My dear, you are asking the impossible of 
our love. It can't have the intimacy of 
understanding in the little casual things 
in these few short months that it will get 
through the years. There is, inevitably, 
even in well-loved people, an uninvaded 
solitude that is the essence of personality. 
I 'm too reverent of your personality to 
invade it roughly. 

As to my self-absorption — or really my 
absorption in my work — ^it has been — ^is — 
forever must be — ^inevitable. I think it 
isn't egotism in the tmlovely sense. As 
to your devotion to your work, I respect 
it — I respect that in anyone. But perhaps 
I lose sight of it a little, because you are to 
me so preeminently a woman. You your- 
self concede that love comes first with 
women, and art second — why should I not 
feel the force of that truth, especially in 
the first overwhelming knowledge of you? 
This triumph of womanhood over the art 
instinct — the instinct to appropriate rather 
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than project — is the right and natiiral 
of Sftt reason why women have not done supreme 
things in art. 

You inspire me, enlarging my capacity 
for living and working. Your comprehen- 
sion of me, that quick intuition of what I 
mean, what I aspire to, stimulates me to 
efforts greater than any I have known 
before. You say I need a down-cushion. 
I don't. You are exactly the dynamo I 
need to increase my power. I need you, 
Doria, need you tremendously. If you 
deny me you don't love me, as I have 
believed. 

If this be the duel of sex, God make me 
the stronger! 

David. 

Birch Intervale, N. H., October 2d. 

Oh, my Dear, 

I do love you with all my soul, and that 
is why I must do what is best for you. If 
I married you now, the practical issues 
would cramp you to compromise and 
drudgery. It is n't merely that your work 
would be hampered, and achievement 
delayed, — ^that difficulty might be sur- 
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mounted in time — ^but I am deadly afraid 
your spirit would find itself in a trap of cir- 
ciunstances which might tighten upon you 
until the God-given . thing in you were 
squeezed to death. 

Suppose an irresistible conviction came 
upon you that you must make another 
fresh start ! Perhaps you *11 say I borrow 
trouble, but knowing the sincerity of your 
artistic nature, and your capacity for 
growth, I feel stu^ that your evolution as 
an artist, even with this new vision, is far 
from complete. If such a thing happened, 
and I were married to you, I should be a 
fact to be dealt with, to be borne with, a 
stumbling-block to your progress. That 
must not be. Remember that you said 
you Were thankful this problem had come 
before our marriage. There it is ! It is n't 
so much a question of this or that circum- 
stance, as of your nature and its need for 
freedom. 

Much of what you say is true — I under- 
stand about the uninvadable part of one, 
the place where no one may come, but you 
miss my point. You don't even guess 
what I mean by relish. 
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It gives me a deep aching happiness to 
know that I inspire you, greaten you — ^but 
it proves only tiiat I love and understand 
you utterly, and have made you feel it. 
You talk to me freely of your working 
spirit, — but I canH speak to you of mine. 
Sometimes I have written of it a little, 
but even that has been difficult, in the face 
of your preoccupied indifference to it. 
You don't know and love the art impulse 
in me, as I worship it in you. That you 
should not care about the highest thing 
in me hurts. 

And David, dear, you haven't been 
able to bring yourself to say you are sorry 
that your proud silences hurt me, when an 
apology has been due. I could love you 
always, through anything, if you acknow- 
ledged fault, but — oh, my dear, I know my 
sense of justice, and I am afraid! It is a 
failing of noble natures, and perhaps my 
rigour about it is unlovely, imcharitable, — 
but it is deeply ingrained in me, and there- 
fore to be reckoned with. I like every- 
thing aboveboard, and cleared up for a 
fresh start. Apology, or even mere ex- 
planation, kills things perfectly dead, so 
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far as I am concerned— but when they are 
buried in obstinate silence, tiiey are buried 
alive. 

Don't forget that it is not less because 
of my own shortcomings that I am obdur- 
ate. I am much more of an egotist than 
most women — ^and do you realise that not 
once in a single one of your many letters 
to me have you made the slightest reference 
to the new songs I have told you about? 
The omission made me feel that I must seem 
very small to you, very childish in my be- 
lief that what I can do is worth while. 

In our talk about many things, you have 
crushed my differences of opinion — some- 
times by flatly reiterated assertion — a, 
sheer masculine weight of assumed superi- 
ority — sometimes by sweeping me into 
your arms as if I were a child to be diverted 
from an object. That worked at the time, 
but an irritated sense of frustration always 
came, afterwards. I 'm not a child. I 'm 
not negligible! I 'm a human being with 
a mind and a habit of using it. Such 
methods work — ^without doing harm — 
only with women who are still in the dark 
ages of development. 
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There was once a man — some years 
ago — ^whose disapproval was so terrible 
to me that, even when he was utteriy in 
the wrong, I was so wretched that I babbled 
excuses for having questioned his doings 
or conclusions, so that eventually it was 
always he who magnanimously forgave 
me — for having made a fuss! That 
Olympian calm of a man in the wrong 
infuriates me, David, — ^and you have your 
full share of it. You are a gentler man 
than the one I speak of — ^but also I am 
older and surer — ^and some things we have 
buried in silence are still alive in my mem- 
ory. They are not big things — ^but they 
rankle. 

You say you need me, that I stimulate 
you. But how? When I commend your 
work you laugh at me with the implication 
that it is love, not discrimination, that 
determines the verdict. You love that 
as a man, but it can't mean anything to 
you as an artist. When I have ventured 
to criticise, you have been nettled, and 
have explained — sl little patronisingly — 
how mistaken I was. Forgive me if I 
hurt, but it seems to me that all you want 
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of me for your art, is that I shall be the 
mate admiring her lord's evolutions with- 
out understanding them. I can't be like 
that. I must try to imderstand everjrthing 
that comes to me. I 'm not primitive, 
David, — I am an evolved and complex 
woman, whom love must companion, not 
patronise. There are elemental things in 
me, of course, but they are not mere 
impulse — they are a part of consciousness. 
I am able to look at more than one thing 
at a time, even when my feelings are 
wrenched at the very roots. 

There is something in the elemental 
woman that gets a sensuous joy out of 
yielding. I know it — I have felt it, when 
for the moment passion has been stronger 
than mind, or pride. But that thing passes, 
and then my mind renders its account. 
I can't escape it. 

They say the artist woman is not all 
feminine — and I know that it is so. There 
is something that asserts itself, is upstand- 
ing — something that refuses to give up 
without a fight its heritage as an all-round 
human being. There is much in a man, 
even one who is both husband and father, 
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that is neither of those things, but broadly 
human — something that is a sort of dele- 
gate-at-large to the convention of life. 
Why should not a woman transcend the 
sheer feminine in the same way? 

David, dear, I love you — how much you 
will never know — ^but I am coming to be 
very sure that I am not the stuff of which 
wives are made. 

And yet — oh, my dear, if you were only 
^ust exactly as you are, and yet a little 
different! I am so tired of thinking, and 
thinking, and thinking, and trying to 
work things out. 

DORIA. 

New York, October sth. 

My dear Doria, — 

If you will be deliberately perverse and 
contradictory — ^if you will misinterpret 
everjrthing I say and do, and imagine a 
lot of nonsense, I don't see how we are 
ever to reach a sane conclusion. I con- 
fess I 'm getting to the end of my rope. If 
you don't want to marry me, I can't make 
you. I am ready to sacrifice everjrthing 
that means most to me, and you are not 
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satisfied. Well — so be it — and let there 
be an end of it. I 'm worn out, 

I shall always be faithfully your friend, 

David Hartnell. 
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Birch Intervale, October 8th. 

Oh my dear, my dear, how have we 
come to this pass of bitterness? You say 
you are ready to sacrifice everjrthing for 
me. There is the crux of the thing. How 
could we have any happiness with that sac- 
rifice a live and conscious thing between us? 

You have made me so sharply conscious 
of your need for freedom — ^why, nothing 
could shake my conviction that you would 
hate anything that robbed you of it. 
You would try not to, but the artist in 
you would get the better of the human. 

In my desperate pain I have looked for 
other reasons — ^have clutched at them — 
to beat off your determination to be faith- 
ful to me at the great cost it would involve. 
Don't you see? If you loved me wholly, 
if you had real need of me, instead of my 
being a menace to your freedom of spirit, 
I would shut my eyes and heart and soul 
to all else, and marry you to-morrow. 
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^tbe** ^^* David, your real strength you draw 
fx^ng from deeper sources than I — ^from the 
nature of things, and your own God- 
given perceptions. 

The sheer man in you wants me, as the 
sheer woman in me craves you. But the 
artist in you is independent, aloof, self- 
sufficient — ^and insatiable. You will have 
to feed him your own heart and mine, bit 
by bit, before you can realise your greatest 
possibilities. I don't know how I know 
this, but it is true. 

The life of the artist — ^poets have always 
known this — ^is Kke the life of Christ. 
There must be service, sacrifice, loneliness, 
temptation in the wilderness, crucifixion 
of the human that the immortal part may 
survive, worthy to light the way. 

Later, when you have won the right to 
fix the fl3ring gleam of truth and beauty, 
it may be that God will grant you respite. 
I pray it may be so. It is because I love 
you utterly — ^with every breath, every 
thought, every heartbeat — that I give you 
up. 

You can hardly know what it means to 
me to have found you. It justifies God 
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to me, whatever may happen to me. He 
made you, a man of men, therefore I trust 
Him. 

And so, giving you my heart and your 
freedom, I pray God to be with you always. 

DORIA. 

Sunday Night. 

DORIA, MY BELOVED, — 

As you will. God knows whether we 
are wise, or whether we are poor, pitiful 
fools, missing the best thing in life. I 
think I would rather feel pain than this 
numbness, this weariness so great that it 
seems the end of all things, 

I have failed you — or so it seems. God 

keep you. 

David. 

DORIA TO THE MaN OF DrEAMS. 

My heart will burst if I don't let some 
of this sickening misery out of it. You 
were not David. In some strange way you 
are closer even than he, and so I can speak 
to you as not even to Barbara. You see, 
you are David and I, both of us — ^and 
something more. And yet, in a way, too. 
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David is more than you, because he is 
alive — ^alive! But you are alive, too, 
achingly alive in my soul — or you were — 
for you were my great Want. 

No, no, you are alive — I won't let 3^u 
die. Sometimes when I can't bear the 
pain, I want to be dead — dead to thought 
and sensation — ^but I know with the truest 
part of me that there must be something 
to go on for — ^if I can only find it. And I 
must have something to live by. I think 
perhaps when I get rested enough to think 
things out — oh, I can't bear it, I can't! 

How have I dragged out the weeks since 
I turned away from David? The pain 
and doubt and longing have left no life in 
me. How am I to go on bearing it — on 
and on? Never to see him — ^not even to 
know whether he is well or ill. Other 
people — strangers — ^will know. They will 
talk to him and know what he is thinking 
and doing, and they will see his pictures. 
They will talk about his technique — ^the 
technique of David's soul! — the technique 
that we are buying of God by giving up 
each other. 

No, no — I suppose I am not quite 
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straight about it. Perhaps I am not big 
enough to give David what he needs. It 
all comes back to that strange lack between 
us. My mind goes round and round like 
a squirrel in a cage. • 

I know I must live down this sickening 
obsession and do my work. I must not 
be a coward. I think I need to cry my 
heart out — ^and I can't cry at all. I want 
him so. I wanted to mother him, and 
comfort him — ^and I had to hurt him. 

And oh, I wanted what God might have 
given us. Perhaps some day, after the 
years have made me calm and wise and 
strong, I shall take some little boy and 
mother him, a little baby boy who will 
have lost his own mother. It won't be 
the same, but I shall love him very 
dearly. I wonder — ^would clinging baby 
fingers have hampered David — or helped 
him? 

If I could only be sure that I have been 
wise and right! Sometimes, when I just 
blindly want him, and the ache is bigger . 
than I am, I wonder . . . 

Good-bye, Man of Dreams, These last 
words to you will be locked away with the 
18 
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Other letters to you — and with that strange 
lost thing, a girl's youth. 

New York, December 25th. 
DORIA, DEAR, — 

I have been spending this Christmas 
Day alone, reading and re-reading your 
letters — ^and I have been lonelier than a 
man can be and stand it. 

Little girl, we have been getting it all 
wrong. I know we have. That crisis in 
my work, gripping me just when it did, 
got everything into false perspective for 
the time being. 

Forgive me, Doria, for my slowness, my 
stupidity. I see now that I should have 
been more patient with your misimder- 
standing of me, more persistent in dispos- 
ing of your proud, flimsy reasons for giving 
it all up. In the grip of the art-problem 
I was a little less than human. I was 
irritated by the need for explaining things, 
and called you perverse because in the 
absence of such explanation you stuck to 
your points. That was unfair of me. 

But now you see I am humbling that 
wretched pride of mine, and begging you 
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for your forgiveness and your love — ^as I ^,*^^ 
used to creep to my molier's knee, and ^^ 
bury my face in her lap ... I never could •*""^*"^ 
find words when I was a little chap, but 
Mother understood without. 

As things are between us, though, it is 
due to us both that I should make myself 
clear — definitely, unmistakably clear. 

Doria, don't fail me. I can't go on like 
this without you. Sometimes I force it 
all out of my mind, and work and forget — 
for a few moments ! But it all comes back 
with a rush of pain, and in hours of sleep- 
lessness the himger for you devours me. 
To-day the human part of me is clamour- 
ing intolerably. I want you, here in my 
arms, the other part of me. Doria, we 
belong to each other, and we are shirking 
if we turn away from working out our 
lives together. 

Some of the things you have said of the 
flaws in our relation may be true in a 
measure — I daresay they are, in a way, 
since we are humanly .imperfect— but what 
of it? They are nothing — ^less than noth- 
ing — ^in proportion to the love and sym- 
pathy that do exist between us. The 
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thing we have lost sight of is that in the 



anbtbe intimacy of marriage the great fact of a 
shared passion fuses the strange differences 
between men and women into an under- 
standing impossible to their mere minds. 

Dear child, what right has either of us 
to demand instant perfection of adjust- 
ment? The rest of the human race 
manages somehow to rub along without 
it! 

Forgive me, dear, if I hurt, but isn't 
yoiu" great sensitiveness self-love quite as 
much as my beastly pride is? Doesn't 
that inevitable element of human nature 
simply take one form in you and another 
in me? 

As I study your letters, it seems to me 
that you fail to see the forest for the trees. 
You go about condemning individual trees 
to the axe, and forgetting the spirit of the 
forest — don't you? Of course some trees 
have to be pruned, and others cut down — 
faults must be struggled with — ^but shall 
one abandon the mystery and beauty of 
the forest because it needs the constant 
care of its foresters? 

The thing that hurts me most is your 
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saying that it all comes back to the fact 
of my not loving you enough. Doria, I 
dined at the Winthrops' last night, and 
Perrault, the baritone, sang that song of 
yours, Sea Depths, as if it belonged to 
him. If you could know how I hated 
him! — to hear your very sotd — that flam- 
ing emotional power of yours — coming 
through his lips. There you were, the very 
essence of you, in that song, with its firm, 
delicate structure, that swift rush of the 
climax, and the mastery of calm at the end 
— ^and you were beyond my reach. It 
seemed for the moment that you belonged 
more to that man than to me. I could n't 
stand it. I foimd an excuse for getting 
away, and rushed home to have it out with 
myself in hours of sheer hell. Not love 
you enough? Oh, child, if you knew! 

I wonder whether you realise that you 
never made but the one opportimity for 
me to hear any of your work. If you 
yourself had simg, it would have been 
different, but I always felt that it meant 
arranging an occasion, at some pains on 
your part, and so drifted along feeling 
vaguely that it would come in good time. 
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It is unf orttinate that to the person technic- 
ally ignorant of music its printed page is 
a sealed book. A picture or a book does n't 
need any intermediary, but music does. 
Be fair to me, Doria! I do care about 
your art. Why, your comprehension of 
the big art principles was the first thing 
that drew me to you. 

You say I have taken your comments on 
my art patronisingly. I deny it! There 
again you are over-sensitive. Sometimes 
you used to say things beside the mark, 
just as I might in commenting on your 
songs, and for the same reason — each 
knows the technique of his own art best — 
or ought to ! 

You say I don't know the "diflferent- 
ness" of you, "the Doria thing" that 
makes you different from other womeii. I 
don't know what you can possibly mean 
by that. I know mighty well there is no 
other woman even remotely like you, no 
other woman I could marry, but you, just 
because you are you. 

My mind is a queer kind of organ, with 
strata of consciousness. You think it 
doesn't register because you don't hear 
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the bell ring — ^but it does. Have n't you 
ever suddenly realised that the clock has 
struck, two minutes before, and you had n't 
known that you noticed it, but you had? 
And that when the wires were cleared you 
got the message? My mind is like that, 
oftener than other people's — that 's all. 
I 'm sure it has often been like that when 
you have thought I failed to get your drift. 
I got it, but became conscious of it only 
after something else had come up — ^and 
I 'd simply forget to let you know that I 
had heard your clock strike. 

Perhaps for the very reason that I am 
so infernally serious by nature, those odd 
flights of your fancy, which it sometimes 
takes me a moment to grasp, are part of 
your fascination for me. I can't come 
back at you with the same kind of thing — 
I 'm too clumsy. It is n't my way. But 
I don't fail in appreciation. 

When we were threshing the thing out, 
I failed to realise how much these things 
meant to you. There again was my fatal 
preoccupation. Knowing as I did that I 
must give all my forces to the working-out 
of my new grasp of things, and at once. 
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while the perception was fresh, that phase 
of our problem, with me, dwarfed every- 
thing else. 

I still have much to do, to acquire 
freedom and facility, but I have so far 
found myself and my new powers that I 
am getting the proportions of things again, 
and I see clearly that any thought that the 
tyrsLDny of my art must forever be an 
obstacle to my peace in marriage is utter 
tonmiyrot. This stage has been merely a 
temporary sttunbling-block. I have abso- 
lutely passed that point of doubt and 
anxiety. 

Doria, sweetheart, it was the very 
emotional upheaval that brought me the 
deepened perception in my work. But it 
took me off my feet, and I had to act from 
the intuition that I must choose between 
working it out, at once, on its own terms, 
or perhaps losing it in the imperious rush 
and sweep of my love for you in its first 
intoxication. Perhaps I was inhuman. 
I don't know. But I know I could n't have 
done otherwise than as I did. I had n't 
strength for balance in both things at once. 

But, dear, if ever such a cnsis should 
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come again, trust me further. Bear with creative 
me. I see how, this first time, it would per- ^^^^^^^ 
haps inevitably make you think I didn't love 
you enough. But it was n't — ^is n't — true. 

Think again. Aren't we making a 
perfectly useless, idiotic sacrifice for an 
impossible ideal? And suppose we do 
have to wait for a year. Other people 
have to wait even longer. Can't you give 
me a hope to got)n with? 

We mustn't be cowards about life 
— ^frightened, contemptible Tomlinsons, 
damned by the eternal negative ! Doria, 
realise as I have come to do, that our love 
for each other is the deepest thing in our 
lives — that there is perhaps a creative 
purpose in it from which it may be sheer 
blasphemy to turn away carping. I can't 
believe that the deepest, furthest-reaching 
feeling I have known in my life is a thing 
to be stifled. Rather I believe with all 
my strength that this love of ours is to 
serve your soul and mine, your art and 
mine, not in renunciation but in fulfilment. 
The artist must be the whole human being 
— the biggest, broadest, most imderstand- 
ing kind of human being there is. 
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The truth is, dear, that we have both 
misconceived the whole thing, and if you 
don't write me that you see it, I shall go 
on to St. Paul and shake the nonsense out 
of you. I mean that. For on my soul I 
believe that the flimsy reasons you argued 
yourself and me into accepting as final are 
simply the fine-spun ingenuity of your 
poor htut pride. 

There it is, Doria, l^n't it the pot 
calling the kettle black when you jump on 
my pride? Don't let that hurt you too 
much, dear. I know that your insistence 
came of your love and unselfishness qtiite 
as much as of your pride. 

I can't hope you are having a merry 
Christmas. In fact, from the bottom of 
my heart, I hope you are as miserable to- 
day as I am. 

With all there can be in a man's heart 
for a woman, 

Yours, 

David. 



St. Paul, December 28th. 

Davto, my own dear David, — 
Why, oh why, couldn't we have seen 
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all of these things before? But I know, 
even while I ask. One can't see all of a big, 
new thing at once. You were doing just 
what I was— fastening on a few things and 
seeing nothing else. 

My stumbling-block was the shock and 
hurt to me of finding that, as things turned, 
our engagement seemed to be a shackle to 
you. I couldn't think straight. It so 
hurt my pride, my self-love, and that 
blinded me. But when it has seemed as if 
I couldn't bear it, I have doubted my 
virion of things — ^have seen all the values 
shifting and shifting, imtil I have been 
sick with the fear that we had decided 
wrongly, without taking everything into 
accotmt. 

I can't tell you what it means to me that 
you have so patiently explained everything. 
It shames me — to the depths — that it was 
necessary. I should have known. And 
yet, David, you did use the word "sacri- 
fice," you did put into that very word the 
thing I felt in you that seared my pride. 
You said you were willing to sacrifice 
ever3rthing that meant most to you. I 
did n't want to be cowardly, or perverse 
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— ^but how could a woman of spirit found 
her marriage on an avowed sacrifice? 
Now that you see it as sacrifice the other 
way about, it makes all the difference! 
Oh, David, you are very, very sure which 
way it is? 

You don't know how my heart leapt when 
I read what you said about my song. Why, 
dear, if you feel my work like that, re- 
cognising me in it, a whole new channel is 
opened up between us that I had thought 
blocked. Oh, dear, are n't humans stupid ! 
I thought all the time you were n't inter- 
ested in my art, and all the time you were 
hating to put me to any bother. Bother! 
David, there are shakings and shakings 
coming to you! 

Dear, I know it — I 'm a horrid, proud, 
presumptuous, fatuous, egotistical pot 
when I address the kettle in terms of 
criticism. You poor, darling, patient old 
kettle! Over-sensitiveness is self-love, as 
you say, and sometimes it obscures the 
whole outlook. I 'm deeply sorry that it 
has kept me from imderstanding your spirit 
of apology when you have been silent about 
things. I am glad that you could bring 
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yourself to speak about it, but so ashamed 
that you had to! You will go on trying *a»»ca« 
to be more articulate, won't you? — ^and I 
shall try very hard to be more understand- 
ing. But perhaps that will come to be one 
of the unspoken kinds of commtmication 
between us. 

Oh, Honey, if you ask me to bear with 
your slowness, I ask you, no less, to bear 
with mine — and with my quickness, too — 
my quickness of tongue and nerves — ^in 
plain English, my nasty temper. 

You have made me believe that you 
are right about the artist's need for all- 
round himian wholeness. He can't, after 
all, be a mere seraph, all head and wings. 
Why, even Pegasus has legs for nmning 
up and down the earth, as well as wings for 
the Empyrean ! 

And that brings me to something im- 
portant we 've never gone into. You 
know that for years I have earned my 
living by teaching and accompanying. 
Music — composing, teaching, playing — ^is 
as much one of my functions as breathing. 
In fact, it is my breathing — ^it is the way I 
get my life, in general. It purifies and 
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vitalises me. Music is as much my life 
and my language as paint and canvas are 
yours. You wrote me once when I spoke 
of teaching, "I don't want my wife to have 
to teach. I want to take care of her 
whoUy." 

You dear stupid old cave-man! Don't 
you see how archaic that is? If you stop 
to think, you '11 find that you don't feel 
that way at all, because of what it involves. 
The man who really feels that wants the 
woman to he in his power. You are too 
proud, David, to want any woman to feel 
herself tied to you by anjrthing in the wide 
world save love. 

It is no hardship to a woman in good 
health to do work that expresses the life 
in her. Even the drudgery part of any 
art serves to unite the artist with his fellows 
who have drudgery without the joy of 
creative impulse. I have come to believe 
that the creative thing is just so much 
added unto us, for the joy of which we 
must render equivalent ; and that if we are 
impatient of the drudgery inseparable from 
the common lot, we are shirkers — ^weaklings 
unfit for the custody of the divine fiire. 
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And so, David, please, I must go on with 
all of my work, in its proportions of ioy 
and struggle. 

Oh, my beloved, for good or ill we have 
grown into each other's lives. I know it — 
I feel it. I understand, deeply, what you 
mean by the fusing power of marriage. 

David, if you do want me — ^want me with 
all your heart and soul — I will marry you 
when you will. My whole self goes out 
to you. Oh, I hope we are right ! 

DORIA. 
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New York, December 31st. 

DORIA, DARLING, 

Don't think or feel misgivings. Just 
have faith in me, faith in yourself, and 
faith in human living and striving. 

I have thought about what you say of 
your work, and I see that you are right. 
I never thought of it in that way before. 
I had wanted you to do nothing but crea- 
tive work, but doubtless you know best. 
Only — I have an invincible distaste for 
sharing in any way what you earn. It may 
be the "archaic" blood of my ancestors — 
and perhaps in the last analysis it is un- 
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generous, if you feel toward me as I do 
toward you. I 'U tell you what — ^you may 
pay for my Christmas and birthday pres- 
ents if you like! I certainly don't want to 
thwart your life or growth. 

I wonder if you have n't hit upon a deep 
truth in what you say about drudgery — 
that it should be the artist's at-one-ment 
with humanity. But oh, Lord, not too 
much! not too much! 

And now for my great news. I want 
you to marry me now, at once, as soon as 
you possibly can. I have been asked to 
give a course of evening lectures at the 
Art School. It will involve no particular 
expenditure of time in preparation, because 
it will be merely the repetition of a course I 
gave once before, with a deeper knowledge 
now, to be sure, but substantially the 
same. I figure that it will be in no way 
an interference with my painting. It 
means the easiest kind of addition to my 
income. It will carry me — ^us.' — ^through 
the rest of the winter. 

Let 's take the plunge! Will you? Do 
you dare? Doria, this is my utter need. 
If we dare life with high hearts, surely 
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the old bltiff^ will be with us and for us! 
Don't you fed me, reaching out to draw 
you to me? You will come? 

With devotion, 

David. ^ 
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St. Paid, January jd^ 

Why, David, darling, I can't — so soon — 
but I 'm gcdng to! Ctti, my dear, words 
are such flimsy things — I can't seem to 
find any that mean the singing in my 
heart, and the going out to you of every, 
every bit of me. 

Do you know, dear, in my fatuous days, 
I used to think myself quick of perception, 
but now I begin to see how slow and dense 
I have been about you. I see that my 
love has been more demand than giving. 
I wonder if one does n't have to go down 
into the hell of loneliness to learn how to 
love. I am stire you are right. Our ful- 
filment must surely illumine and lift us, 
and train us and discipline us, to the 
highest things we are capable of. 

David, I know that nothing you could 
do or leave undone would shake me now. 
Any one especial thing simply would n't 
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matter. For above and heyood it would 
be the great unshakable certainty. I feel 
all the old, formulated wisdom of human 
living coming alive for me — ^I am taken 
into the fellowship of thoee who live, and 
have lived, in spirit and in truth. And I 
feel you there, too, my David. That is 
what love means — being taken into the 
fellowship and maintaining the honour of it. 

IVe been thinking, too, that art- 
conditions need n't be so highly specialised 
as we have thought. Just think of the 
forces God holds in balance to make a rose, 
and keep things from hurting it. And He 
does n't make it somewhere off in a comer, 
either, but in the middle of things, where 
all the laws for and against are acting. I 
think men's creation, in art, must take 
its chance like that. You know that the 
woman who goes about her affairs quietly 
and steadily normally bears a stronger 
child than she who sits inert. 

Oh, my dear, love and art are both made 
of sturdier stuff than I thought in my 
ignorance. They are things of the open 
air, the open heart, and the open road. 
They must strike their roots into normal. 
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struggling human life, or they are exotic, 
unstable, unreal. 

When two people find each other as you 
and I have done, they are one because they 
are simply coalescent to each other. What 
should they do apart, a half-man, and a 
half -woman? 

And so — ^if you will — it shall be Jantiary 
23d. Will that be right for you, or would 
another day than Wednesday be better 
for you? 

With — oh, ever3rthing in the world ! 

DORIA. 

New York^ January 6th. 

Right for me, Doria? Yes — only it 
seems as if I can't wait so long before 
taking you into my arms, and looking into 
your dear eyes, and knowing that you 
belong to me — as I belong heart and soul 
to you. 

This time of separation seems to have 
brought us closer than ever before. I 
think we have both learned through it our 
utter need of each other. Certainly I have 
come to a self-knowledge I never before 
dreamed of. 
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And 80 I shall go to you humbly, but 
surely, knowing that though I shall blunder 
sometimes, my great love for you must 
prevail over my stupidity and selfishness 
and littleaess. Trust me, Doria, even 
when I seem to fail you* 

If we believe utterly in each other, with 
faith cieative in its vision and its power, we 
shall rise triumphant over these strange, 
human limitations that have troubled us. 
And so, holding each other to our best, 
God grant we may find tbe way to give 
out, in our work and in our lives, some- 
thing of the divine gift that has come to us. 

Ever yours wholly, 

Davto. 



THE END 
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The Great New Story by the Author of 

"The Way of an Eagle" 

The 
Knave of Diamonds 

(By Ethel M. Dell 

Frontispiece in Color and Decorated Wrapper. 
$135 net By mail $130 

With masterly skill Miss Dell has depicted 
the domination of love and its effacing strength 
when called upon to blot out from the memory 
an offense which only love could forgive. The 
struggle of the hero, a savage at heart, to eman- 
cipate himself from the sinister tendencies of his 
nature and to rise to the standard which the 
woman he loves is entitled to claim, is told in a 
story full of romance and adventure. 

" One of the most satisfactory love stories we 
have read in a long while. Everybody will like 
it, from the dyspeptic and elderly reader to 
the young person who swallows 'em whole. The 
characters are alive and interesting. • • • The 
author seems to be a natural story-teller. Her 
book will undoubtedly have a great success.'^ 

N. Y. Globe. 
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"LUtk Thank You will remain in the memory as 
one of the most human and lofintbk of stofy'book 
charadefs* 
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^y Mn. T. P. 0'G>imor 

Author of "My Bebved Soudi** 

With Frontispiece. $1.25 net B^ mail $135 

From Ihe aulbor of " THE ROSARY/' Phttace L BmclMfi 

^^ It is a gem : full of fascinating chaimi 
which seems to me unique. There have 
been charming love stories and charming 
child stories, but in your book we have the 
two combined into a perfect whole. Do 
accept my warmest congratulations and 
good wishes for its success." 

^^ Nothing could be more daintily written 
and presented than this fascinating story. 
... A littie gem." — Philadelphia Ledger. 
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''JlnJAe Wise Man said: 'Those who /cyve with 
passion stand on the Fringe of the Desert V and they 
who heard laughed and passed on ihet way/' 

The atmosphere of Egypt glows and 
pulsates through the story, giving to the 
author an opportunity of showing that, 
not only figuratively but literally, these 
two lovers, Ingram and Hesper, stood on 
the Fringe of the Desert. It was her power 
of calling up vivid pictures of Egypt and 
the Desert that caused critics to compare 
a former story of Miss Macnamara's with 
the work of lliose magicians of the East, 
Robert Hichens and Pierre Loti. This 
new book promises to emphasize her 
strength in that particular. 

New York G. P* Putnam's Sons London 



The 
Thunderhead Lady 

By Anna Fuller and Brian Read 

With about 40 Line DrawingM. $1.00 nd. 

By mail $1*10 

'' Wanted : By a Harvard Graduate^ a 
permanent position as husband. Care- 
fully trained by an anxious mother, and 
used to feminine domination.'' 

So begins a clipping from the Boston 
Herald, written in jest, and printed from 
bravado, which elicits a reply from a 
chance reader and results in tiie corre<- 
spondence that forms the substance of this 
little skit From mock seriousness the 
writers drift off into more or less casual 
chat upon books and people, illumined 
from time to time with a touch of romance. 
The whole forms a bit of light reading 
which should appeal in equal measure to 
the thoughtful and the frivolous. 
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